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Another department swings 
to Harley-Davidson 


A 








ee the nation, in state, county and municipal de- 
partments, Harley-Davidson Motorcycles are being selected 
as the most reliable and most efficient mounts for police work. 
The number of departments has increased steady until today 
Harley-Davidsons are used in over 2600 police departments. 
One of the latest departments to adopt Harley-Davidsons is 
that of Lakewood, Ohio. The five Harley-Davidsons recently 
put into service displaced another make of machine used for | 
several years. We shall be glad to send you special police 
literature which explains in detail why Harley-Davidson is 
America’s favorite police motorcycle. 


Hariey-Davipson Motor Co., Dept. om. MirwauKee, Wis. 
& 1927 Twin is the greatest Harley-Davidson of all. Many improvements but no radical } 


_ 


partures from time-tried design. Water-proof ignition unit for the first time on a motorcycle. 
Many other features. Yet prices are lower! Ask your local Harley-Davidson dealer to demonstrate. 


_— —-— 


HARLEY- DAVIDSON Waal 
Wlerlese, rol 


Entered as 2nd-class matter at Lawrence, Kan., Feb. 16, 1923, under act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 
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et MUNICIPAL 
| ACCOUNTING | 


Methods 


“Simplified Municipal Account Keeping’—Mechanical and 


Budgetary—to show daily information of all finances, funds, 


balances and budgetary conditions. 


Audits and Investigations 


General Administrative Accounting. 


Financial Statements of Affairs. 
Fund Accounts. 


Budgetary Statements for Departmental Operations. 


[ ACCOUNTING FOR 1. 
©F PUBLIC UTILITIES 7 


Methods 


“Zoning System of Reading, Billing, and Collecting”— 
Mechanical and affording positive internal check of charges 
—to show daily information of collections, charges and con- 
ditions of all accounts. 


Audits and Investigations 


General Administrative Accounting. 

Financial Statements of Affairs. 

Statements of Costs in Operation and Construction. 
Budgetary Statements. 


WALTER CHARNLEY & CO. 
(Certified Public Accountants) 


138 Brevard Court, 











Charlotte, North Carolina 
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Winnetka Builds for the Future 





Without Bond Issues or an Increase in Taxes, This Typical Suburb 


Has 


Erected Artistic as Well as Useful Municipal Buildings 





By H. L. Woo.niser, Village Manager, Winnetka, III. 


INNETKA is a residential suburb of 
W5 cricaeo. located on the west shore of 

Lake Michigan. The community is 
made up largely of the families of business and 
professional men of Chicago, with practically 
no local industrial development, and with a 
population of 10,000. 





H. L. 


W OOLHISER 


several 


Because of Winnetka 


has retained a simple form of village govern- 


advantages, 


ment, under a special charter granted in 1869, 
and as the Illinois statutes do not provide for 
commission-manager government by charter 
in cities over 5,000, Winnetka adopted the man- 
ager plan by ordinance in 1915. 

About that time, the importance of a com- 
prehensive city plan was recognized and a plan 
commission of fifty citizens was appointed. A 
competent city planner was engaged to pre- 
pare a plan for the future growth of the vil- 
lage, systematic and aesthetic 
This plan was adopted, published in attractive 
form, and distributed to the public in 1920. 

tealizing that a city plan is valueless with- 
yut accomplishment, the village council asked 
the manager to work out a five year financial 
program looking to the construction during 
that period of certain much-needed improve- 
ments provided in the plan and yet leaving the 
finances of the village in such condition that 
at the end of the period, the village would be 
in shape to carry out additional contemplated 
projects. 


along lines. 


The Five Year Period 

the five program the 
construction in the center of the village of an 
artistic and adequate administration building 
or village hall, to provide sorely needed facili- 


Included in year was 


ties for administrative departments and to 
set a standard for the future improvement of 
the civic center. The plan also provided for 


the relocation of the village service yard and 
its improvement with good looking and ser- 


viceable structures. The construction of a 
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modern and well equipped central fire station 
was also provided for. 

It was estimated that an expenditure of 
$350,000 would be needed for the foregoing 
improvements and the policy was adopted that 
they must be secured without an increase in 
the tax rate for municipal purposes and with- 
out the issuance of general obligation bonds, 
in order to reserve the bonding power to meet 
the expense of a contemplated grade separa- 
tion project later on. 

Profits From Public Utility 

Five years have elapsed and Winnetka has 
three municipal buildings of which it is very 
proud; moreover its bonding power is intact 
and the tax rate-has been slightly lowered. 
This has been achieved largely as a result of 
the successful operation of the municipally 
owned electric utility. This utility earns for 
Winnetka an amount sufficient to cover operat- 
ing expenses, depreciation and capital for ex- 
tensions, and in addition, an 8 percent dividend 
on the book value of the property, which divi- 
dend has been paid into the general fund each 


year for the past ten years. The policy has 
been adopted of holding the rates for electric 
service, including the rate charged the water 
department for pumping, at practically the 
same level as the rates of privately owned utili- 
ties in the vicinity. With the help of the fund 
established from these dividend payments, 
Winnetka has been able to finance the build- 
ings described in this article. 

The village hall or administration building, 
shown on this page is a simple, early eigh- 
teenth century Anglo-classic type, executed in 
stone, typical of an English town of moderate 
size. The building, including special furnish- 
ings, cost approximately $200,000, and the site 
cost $40,000. It is located in the key position 
of the future civic center. 

The architect for this building, Edwin H. 
Clark, was selected by means of a limited 
competition, whereby three prominent archi- 
tects were asked to prepare designs for build- 
ings in the civic center, including the proposed 
village hall, and were guaranteed a fee of 
$1,000 each, regardless of the one selected. 
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The building shown is a two story fireproof 
structure housing the general administrative 
office, including the manager’s office, the public 
works department and the police department, 
on the first floor. The police quarters include 
a jail with modern equipment and a garage 
for motorcycles, squad cars and ambulance. 

On the second floor is a beautify! council 
chamber, with oak panelled walls; the office 
of the attorney and village clerk; park board 
office; police court room; health department 
office and laboratory; and a nicely furnished 
rest room for women employees. On one of 
the oak panels in the council chamber appears 
the famous Athenian Oath in dignified gold 
lettering, and the furniture was specially de- 
signed to harmonize with the period of the 
building. 

As examples of the general public interest 
and pride in this building, it may be stated 
that the corner stone was laid as one of the 
principal ceremonies of the Fourth of July 
celebration in 1925; that the building was 
dedicated in March of this year, with fitting 
ceremonies, followed by a public reception and 





inspection of the building; that on the walls 
hang oil paintings presented by the chamber 
of commerce, the Rotary club and the Boy 
Scouts and Camp Fire Girls; and that the land- 
scaping of the grounds was donated by the 
Winnetka garden club. 

Location of the Service Yard 

The service yard building, completed in 1925, 
is shown on this page. In a residentiaal com- 
munity, the location of service facilities is a 
serious problem, and to meet local objections, 
particular care was taken to design the yard 
structures in such a way as to improve rather 
than to detract from property values in the 
vicinity. 

The yard, which occupies an area 160 feet 
by 219 feet, is entirely enclosed by a brick 
wall, with a combined central garage, repair 
shop and warehouse, providing for the needs 
of the street department and the electric and 
water distribution departments. A feature of 
this building is a comfortable locker room for 
employees, equipped with lunch table, shower 
bath and steel lockers. 

It will be noted that the half timber archi- 


YARD BUILDING, WINNETKA, ILLINO:S 
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tecture of the building carries out the English 
effect which is typical of Winnetka, and which 
has been adopted also as standard for build- 
ings in the business district. 

The cost of the service yard, including land 
and buildings, was approximately $75,000; the 
construction was handled on a cost plus basis, 
with much of the work, grading, 
paving and electric wiring, done by the village 
organization. In this connection, it is interest- 
ing to note that approximately $3,000 was 
saved by the use of old paving brick for the 
walls, which also served admirably in carrying 
out the architectural effect. 

The new Winnetka fire station, also located 
in a high grade residential section, is shown 
on this page. By remodelling an unsightly 
brick school building, formerly serving as a 
village hall, with some thought given to ob- 
taining a pleasing achitectural effect, the vil- 
lage has secured at minimum cost, a building 
which is an artistic asset and which will serve 
the fire department adequately for many years 
to come. The total cost was approximately 
$35,000 for the biulding alterations, the best 


including 


estimates on a new building of ordinary type 
and equal accommodations being about $45,000, 


This station is 
through highway, giving quick access to all 
parts of the area served. It is a two story 
structure with space for three units of fire 
apparatus on the first floor and with a dormi- 
tory on the second floor adequate for an ulti- 
double company of twenty men. The 
building provides space for a future fire alarm 


conveniently located on a 


mate 


signalling system, and on the second floor are 
a commodious squad or club room and a 
kitchen. The weather vane on the hose drying 
tower is an interesting feature, being a silhou- 
ette of an old fashioned horse drawn fire en- 
gine, with black smoke pouring from the stack. 

The buildings described in this article rep- 
resent the first important step in making effec- 
tive the adopted civic plan of a typical subur- 
ban community. It is also believed that some 
contribution has been made to the movement 
for the adoption of better types of architecture 


for buildings of a municipal character. 
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The City Manager Plan in Cincinnati 





The Report of City Manager C. O. Sherrill to the Charter Committee Here 
Reprinted in Part Shows Remarkable Savings During the First Year 


ernment has been in operation in Cin- 

cinnati for one year, and under the 
sponsorship of the Charter Committee we are 
gathered here tonight to take stock and report 
the accomplishments, for the past year, of the 
business corporation known as the city gov- 
ernment. 

In the recital that follows, I wish you would 
always keep in mind that the credit for all 
that has been done rests entirely with the nine 
members of the council, exactly as any failure 
to accomplish would be charged to them. They 
are the direct representatives of the people, 
and accordingly, are responsible to the people 
for accomplishments and deficiencies. It is 
only through the whole-hearted interest and 
full co-operation of the members of the council 
that the various departments can do effective 
work. 

The council, individually and _ collectively, 
has worked for the passage of legislation and 
has established policies having in view more 
efficient operation of city government and the 
advancement of the city’s best interests. They 
have improved, in many ways, the adminis- 
trative organization of the departments and 
have provided funds and legislative authority 
for many constructive improvements. 

Next to the council, I wish to give full credit 
to the heads of all the various departments 
and all of the personnel serving under them 
for their loyal and earnest efforts to give the 
maximum of service to the city. I wish here 
to pay tribute to the loyalty with which all my 
associates in the departments, from the chief 
officials down to the individual laborers, have 
served the public to the best of their ability in 
their respective jobs. 


T=: council-city manager form of gov- 


Purchasing Department 

The centralized purchasing under this de- 
partment has been carried on in co-operation 
with all the different departments with great 
effectiveness, and by co-operation with the 
contractors and the dealers, fair prices and 
excellent service have been secured. The re- 
sults enumerated under the heads of the differ- 
ent departments in the following statements 
should be construed as reflecting great credit 
also on the activities of the purchasing de- 
partment. 


The Civil Service Commission v 


The Civil Service Commission, which was 
completely reorganized during the year, has 
rendered invaluable service in providing classi- 
fied eligible lists for practically all vacancies 
occurring in the different departments. One 
of the most important essentials of good city 
administration is the merit system of appoint- 
ment and promotion of the various employees. 
An active and efficient Civil Service Commis- 
sion is essential in the carrying out of the 
merit system of city employment. 

The Treasurer’s Office 


The Treasurer’s office has safeguarded the 
funds of the city and has made prompt pay- 
ments in accordance with the rules heretofore 
followed, which involve payments in cash. A 
study has been completed during the year by 
the Bureau of Municipal Research looking to 
the installation of the payment-by-check sys- 
tem, and the council has authorized the funds 
for this change to go into effect early in this 
year. 

Water Works Department 

This department has been operated on an 

efficient basis during the year. The largest 
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program of new mains since 1911 has been in- 
stalled, amounting to over sixteen miles of 
pipe line. 

During the year, the Hunt Street repair shop 
has been abandoned, the repair of water works 
automobiles now being done at the central ga- 
rage. Valves, instead of being manufactured 
in the shop, are purchased by contract, and re- 
pairs of valves, tools, etc. are being done at 
the main pumping station. The saving, due to 
this change, is approximately $7,000 a year, 
plus the interest on the value of the Hunt 
Street yards, estimated at $50,000. 

The average daily consumption for the 
year 1926 was less than 650,000,00 gal- 
lons, about the same as the year 1912, 
with an increase of population of more than 
10 per cent, showing great efficiency in de- 
tection of leaks and waste of water by pit- 
ometer tests, and the installation of meters 
for all services. 

The financial condition of the Water Works 
Department at the end of the year is excel- 
lent, there being a cash balance on hand of 
$750,000, no bonds having been issued for 
Water Works improvement since 1920. 

Street Cleaning Department 


This department has operated with increased 
personnel and with a constantly improving 
service throughout the year. 

The work of the department in the cleaning 
of the streets has been notable, and I feel 
sure that the public will agree that the streets 
of Cincinnati have never been kept quite so 
clean as they are at present. 

A great deal of experimental work has been 
done during the year with a view to determin- 
ing a more efficient method of collection than 
by horses and wagons, and early in the new 
year it is planned to install the first unit of a 
trailer and tractor system, which will greatly 
facilitate the cleaning work, saving money and 
allowing the elimination of many of the un- 
sightly trash dumps near private residences. 


Sewer Department 


The Sewer Department has carried out an 
extensive improvement and repair program. 
Approximately $307,000 worth of sewers have 
been constructed in the various parts of the 
city. This was approximately three times the 
amount of work that was done in 1925, nearly 
double that of 1923, and about equal to that 
done in 1924. 

Prompt relief to those having sewer troubles 
has become the slogan of the department. In 
1925, 89 cases of defective or inadequate sewer 
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connections were relieved, while in 1926 there 
were 937 cases in which relief was afforded. 


Department of Public Property 

During the year, by administrative order, 
the repairs of all motor vehicles, except those 
of the fire department, were concentrated in | 
the central garage, with a great increase ip | 
efficiency of maintenance and repair, and allow. 
ing the abandonment of the garage of the 
water works department and the maintenance 
force of the police department. At the begin. 
ning of the year the city motor vehicles were 
in a deplorable state of disrepair, particularly 
in the police department, where the cars were 
almost on the verge of the scrap heap. Due 





to the work of the central garage, Cincinnati 
now owns and operates a fleet of motor ve. 
hicles which has a value of at least four times 
as great as that at the first of the year, this 


additional value having been obtained largely ) 


through rebuilding and 
largely worn-out equipment. 
On the first of January, 1926, the City Hall 
was in a dirty and run-down condition. In ad- 
dition to the lack of daily cleanliness within 
the building, the halls were dirty, in many 
cases black, not having been painted for years. 
The roof, gutters, and downspouts leaked 
badly. The window frames were pulling away 
from the walls, leaving large crevices, the 
metal frames themselves rusting and deter- 
iorating, due to lack of paint. A large per- | 
centage of the window glass was _ broken; 
plumbing was going to pieces and many of the 
toilets were not in working order. 


reconditioning of 


oo 


During the year all roof leaks have been 
repaired and a large percentage of the City 
Hall has been thoroughly rehabilitated and put 
into first-class condition. The old police gym- 
nasium on the third floor, which had not been 
used to any extent for years, was rebuilt into 
a suite of offices for the building commissioner, 
allowing this office adequate space for the first 
time in years. A suitable room on the Cen- 
tral Avenue side was set aside for the traffic 
bureau, and modern, up-to-date printing, 
photostating, mimeographing, and general city 
photographic work will be done for all depart- 
ments. A large amount of _ rehabilitation 
work in furniture and equipment has been! 
done by the department during the year. 

This department has also taken over and has | 
charge of the maintenance of all police sta-| 
tions and all the exterior maintenance and| 
painting of fire houses. This additional work 
is done with great economy, and with a large 


; 
| 
| 
| 
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saving of police and fire personnel by a mobile 
painting force of sufficient size to complete 
any job in a short time. 

Building Commissioner’s Office 

The year 1926 has broken all records for 
building construction, both as to volume and 
as to valuation. For the first time in a 
decade Cincinnati has built more homes than 
backyard garages. 

The present housing tendency in the city is 
a tremendous advance over the tenement house 
construction fifty years ago. It is these old 
tenements which today constitute Cincinnati’s 
serious housing problem. During the year the 
housing division has done a splendid work in 
cooperation with the Better Housing League 
in eliminating insanitary types of dwellings 
and forcing improvements for the benefit of 
the occupants. 

The Fire Department 

The Fire Department has operated during 
the year with constantly increasing efficiency. 
The number of fire alarms during the year 
amounted to approximately 2000, and approxi- 
mately 900 miscellaneous alarms. There 
were 32,173 fire prevention inspections made 
and 4544 defective conditions reported. The 
Fire Department has responded promptly to 
every call, both in the city and in the adjoin- 
ing communities, and has succeeded in keep- 
ing down the fire losses to favorable figures. 

The morale of the Fire Department has been 
splendid and they have cooperated in full with 
all city departments in doing a great variety 
of constructive work for these departments in 
addition to their routine duties. 


The Police Department 

In no department of the city has there been 
a more marked improvement in morale than 
in the Police Department. At the beginning 
of last year the Police Department personnel 
were suffering from the depression caused by 
the wholesale prosecutions in the previous 
year for conspiracy in connection with the 
violations of the Volstead law. The men of 
the department felt keenly the disapproval of 
the public in connection with these matters, 
and they are responding with splendid spirit 
to the present increase of popular favor with 
which the Police Department as a whole and 
the members thereof are being looked upon by 
the citizens of Cincinnati. 

The nature of the policeman’s service and 
his authority is so great that he must be thor- 
oughly trustworthy and recognized to be such 
by the public at large, or he not only ceases 
to be a protector, but even becomes a real 


menace to the people with whom he serves. 
It is, therefore, necessary for the members of 
the Police Department to be more rigidly dis- 
ciplined than any other city employees and I 
regret to relate that it was necessary to dis- 
miss from the force sixteen patrolmen, mainly 
for drunkenness. It is felt that a drunken 
policeman is such a menace to the community 
that anything less than dismissal cannot be 
properly awarded for this offense; for not only 
is a drunken policeman incapable of assisting 
the public, but he is a menace and is open to 
all sorts of inducements to criminal action 
through his desire for drink. 

The lieutenants and sergeants were given a 
course of drill during the month of November, 
and at the beginning of December a course 
of drill was started for the entire department, 
this being an innovation which had not been 
tried for the past several years. 

During the year, also, courses of instruction 
were regularly given to the personnel of the 
force and plans have been prepared for a more 
effective training system during the coming 
year. 

Constant pressure has been exerted through- 
out the year against various forms of 
gambling, including the running of handbooks. 
During the year there were approximately 
1500 arrests for gambling and 190 telephones 
were removed for handbooking operations. 
In this removal the full cooperation of the 
telephone company was given through its 
president, and no telephones removed by the 
Police Department will be reinstalled at the 
same place or under the same name without 
their approval. 


The enforcement of the prohibition law has 
taxed the Police Department to its utmost in 
ferreting out and arresting the violators of 
the prohibition laws. In order to curb this a 
special squad has worked out of headquarters 
and a tremendous amount of contraband liquor 
of various kinds has been captured, with the 
arrest of those violating the law. At the 
present time the manufacture of liquors in the 
city has been largely reduced, but it is prac- 
tically impossible to prevent the easy access 
of contraband moonshine from Kentucky 
across the river bridges. This matter has 
been presented to the Federal authorities and 
to the prohibition authorities with a view to 
breaking up this interstate liquor traffic. 

Various forms of social evil, such as street 
walking and disorderly houses operating under 
the guise of massage parlors, have been 
checked and minimized by constant attention. 
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Traffic Department 

Early in the year a complete system of traf- 
fic control lights was installed in the congested 
area of the city, and after careful study and 
experimenting, these lights are now operating 
on a stagger system with twenty second in- 
tervals for red and green lights and six sec- 
onds for amber lights. This method of oper- 
ation has been investigated by practically all 
the leading traffic officials in the country, and 
has been pronounced the most effective sys- 
tem of traffic control lights operated in the 
country. The short interval makes it possible 
to secure compliance by the pedestrians, and 
the stagger system allows motorists, under 
normal traffic and at a reasonable rate of 
speed—18 or 20 miles per hour—to pass en- 
tirely across the congested district without 
stopping. 

As proof that speeding is the real source 
of accidents, can be cited the great decrease 
in their number on the Traffic Court docket on 
days when the streets are slippery with ice 
and snow. In other words, when the driver 
is cautious for his own safety, he saves the 
lives of pedestrians and occupants of other 
automobiles. When conditions are favorable 
he speeds and does his deadly work. 


A number of improved methods have been 
initiated in the general method of policing, 
both as to traffic and as to the operation of 
the districts. These relate to changes in the 
system of the patrolling of suburban districts, 
the maintenance of a reserve at district sta- 
tions, and particularly to the courteous warn- 
ing or enforcement of the law at all times. 
Constant stress has been laid on the necessity 
of the men in the Police Department being 
at all times courteous to the public, even under 
great provocation, and they are enjoined to 
use only the amount of force necessary in car- 
rying out their proper duty—never, under any 
circumstances to abuse or otherwise mistreat 
offenders, or to use any force greater than 
necessary to make arrests. 

I wish to pay a special tribute to the loyalty 
and cooperation of the Police Department 
from the chief throughout the entire force. 

The Highway Department 

The Highway Department has probably done 
a greater amount of original and construc- 
tive work than any other department in the 
city during the past year, for the reason that 
the highways, at the beginning of 1926, were 
in such a deplorable condition. There was, 
therefore, thrown on the Highway Depart- 


ment, an immediate and pressing responsi- 
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bility for completely rehabilitating the high- 
way system of the city. To this demand the 
department has responded with enthusiasm 
and with the greatest possible success, and the 
entire department, from the engineer of high- 
ways down, including the superintendent of 
maintenance and all of the assistants, deserve 
the entire credit for the work accomplished on 
the streets of the city, which has been so ob- 
vious to all observers. 

A few of the outstanding accomplishments 
of this department will be listed below. A 
total value of new construction was accom- 
plished in 1926 on forty-nine different con- 
tracts of paving, at a cost of $1,579,000, 
These improvements have been widely scat- 
tered throughout every section of the city. A 
few of the more notable of these will be men- 
tioned: 

Kellogg Avenue is about 25,000 feet long, 
from Congress Avenue to the County Line 
north of the water works. Of this, 4,400 feet 
was under contract on January 1, 1926 at a 
cost of $32,000, the road being built on an un- 
necessarily high grade and on an unreasonably 
expensive plan. This contract was cancelled, a 
simpler plan was adopted, and authority was 
given by the council to pave the entire 25,000 
feet so as to provide a splendid concrete road 
at a cost of approximately $570,000, as against 
a cost of approximately $1,300,000 for this 
road if built on the original plans. A sav- 
ing of approximately $730,000 will thus be ef- 
fected and at the same time a much wider and 
better roadway will be completed by the end 
of 1927. 

A first-class pavement has been secured for 
Madison Road for one year sooner than would 
have been possible under the previous plans, 
with a saving of $74,000 made possible 
through prompt action by the council, the ef- 
ficient work of the highway department, and 
the full cooperation of the street railway com- 
pany. 

Notwithstanding the tremendously greater 
output of useful work done in 1926 than in 


1925 by the Street Repair Department, the 


cost of materials used was $348,363 as against | 


$407,046 in 1925, or $58,683 less in the year 
just closed than in the previous year. 


In view of the enormous amount of effective 


repair work done, one would naturally expect j 


a much larger cost, but the facts are quite the 
opposite. In 1925 there was spent, to Decem- 
ber 16, on payrolls for street repair work, 


(Continued « page 616) 
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The City Manager and the City’s Health 





The Success of a City Under the City Manager Form of Government Can 
Best Be Judged by the City’s Health Statistics * 





By W. P. SHeparp, M. D., M. A., Former Health Officer, Berkeley, Calif. 


ss AN conclusions be drawn as to the 
¥ success of the city manager form of 
of government on the basis of the 
city health records?” My answer is “Yes.” 
It seems certain to me that something is 
wrong either with the city manager or the 
health officer when the following health con- 
ditions obtain. 

First, if deaths of infants under one year 
have not been reduced at least two-thirds in 
the past 20 years; and if the present infant 
death rate exceeds 70 per 1,000 live births 
per year. 

Second, if the number of cases of smallpox 
on a population basis is increasing; or if 
deaths from smallpox occur. 

Third, if deaths from diphtheria have not 
been reduced at least 50 per cent in the past 
25 years; and if there remain over 10 deaths 
from this disease annually per 100,000 popula- 
tion. Within 10 years there should be no 
deaths from this disease in enlightened com- 
munities. 

Fourth, if the number of deaths from ty- 
phoid fever has not been reduced at least 80 
per cent in the past 30 years; and if there 
remain more than twenty five cases of this 
disease annually per 100,000 population. 

Fifth, if the number of deaths from tuber- 


| culosis among the native population has wot 


been reduced at least 50 per cent in the past 
15 years: and if the health department re- 
ceives reports of less than 4 cases per death 
Sixth, if the absence rate due to illness in 
the schools has not been materially reduced 
in the past 10 years; and if the present ab- 
sence due to illness exceeds 4 per cent of the 
total possible school time. 
These standards are merely suggestive 
They are reasonable because many cities have 
already attained them. They are by no means 
final. It is believed that ten years from now 
all standards presented here will prove ex- 
tremely lax. These standards together with 
maternal deaths, reduction of all contagious 


diseases and supervision of the health of pre- 
school children constitute what should be con- 
sidered good community health. The health 
department exists solely for the purpose of 
procuring good community health for your 
city. 

If these advantages have not been procured 
by your city, it is due to insufficient health 
department appropriations, lack of health de- 
partment support, or lack of training on the 
part of the health officer. 

Infant Death Rate 

Certain less civilized countries lose as high 
as 300 infants within the first year of life, 
out of every thousand born alive. Fifty years 
ago, many localities in the United States 
lost over 200 out of every thousand infants 
born alive. The causes of the deaths were 
found to be mainly infantile diarrhea (sum- 
mer complaint), pneumonia and contagious 
diseases. All three of these causes are known 
to be largely preventable. They are prevent- 
able through the practice of scientific infant 
care. Specifically, this includes teaching 
mothers the importance of breast feeding in 
preference to artificial feeding; protection of 
the infant from contagious diseases; steriliza- 
tion of utensils used in preparation of the 
infant’s food after weaning; a pure milk sup- 
ply; and an intelligent application of know- 
ledge recently gained concerning vitamines 
and calories. It is now definitely known that 
where such an educational program has been 
successfully introduced in a community, the 
infant death rate is markedly reduced. Your 
city health department should be charged 
with this responsibility. 

Maternal Death Rate 

It should be borne in mind that deaths due 
to diseases and accidents of childbirth exceed 
in number deaths from any other single cause 
among women between fifteen and forty-five 
years of age. This maternal death rate has 
been increasing in the United States. It has 
been conclusively shown that where expectant 
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mothers can be educated to place themselves 
under the care of a competent physician 
through the months of pregnancy and to ob- 
tain skilled attention at the time of childbirth, 
this sacrifice of lives can be greatly reduced. 
Such an educational campaign is a responsi- 
bility of your health department. 


Contagious Diseases 

Smallpox can be entirely eliminated from 
any community by adequate vaccination. Your 
health department is responsible for present- 
ing the needs of vaccination and making it 
easily accessible. The department is limited 
in the success of its vaccination program by 
the intelligence of the community and their 
ability to capitalize this intelligence. 

Diphtheria now belongs to the group of pre- 
ventable and curable diseases. Your health 
department should be in a position to assist 
with the early diagnosis of cases of this dis- 
ease, thereby insuring prompt treatment and 
almost certain recovery. They shovld also be 
in a position to promote prevention of diph- 
theria through the safe procedure of artificial 
immunization now available. In New York 
City, nearly half a million school children 
have been immunized against this disease with 
the result that the death rate from diphtheria 
in that city, has been cut in two in three 
years. Stockton and Pinole have had no 
deaths from diphtheria for two years for the 
same reason. Before condemning your health 
officer for a high diphtheria deathrate, ke 
sure that you have not refused him appropri- 
ations sufficient to cover the cost of free im- 
munization. 

Typhoid fever is a “filth” disease. Its preva- 
lence in a community indicates first, failure to 
control the person sick with the disease or 
the well person who disseminates the typhoid 
bacillus and is known as a carrier! or sec- 
ond, improper methods of sewage disposal, 
water purification or milk purification; or 
third, prevalence of the socalled vacation 
typhoid. This is produced by careless vaca- 
tionists who are not particular concerning 
their rural milk and water supply. For the 
first two items your health officer is directly 
responsible. For the third item he is re- 
sponsible to the extent that he has not edu- 
cated his people. Typhoid fever was practi- 
cally eliminated from the army by artificial 
immunization. 

The spread of contagious diseases is pre- 
ventable. It is preventable because these dis- 
eases originate from but one source. That 
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source is the infected person. 


Thus, if it were 
possible to eliminate permanently from a com. 
munity every person who was in the infec. 
tious stage of measles, this disease would 


thereafter become unknown. For this reason, 
we have what might be called a barbarous 
necessity—quarantine. 


possible when the quarantined person fails 
to realize the necessity and importance of this 
restriction. For this reason it is most im. 
portant for your health department not only 
to enforce quarantine but to educate concern. 
ing its necessity. Your health department is 
legally charged with the responsibility of the 
control of contagious diseases. 
the number of cases of contagious diseases 
will vary in direct ratio to the efficiency of 
this department. 


Tuberculosis Program 
Tuberculosis is not hereditary. 





It should be borne in | 
mind that enforcement of quarantine is im. | 


In most cases | 


i 
Like other 


contagious diseases it is produced by associa. | 


tion with a person suffering from the dis. 
ease. Until very recently tuberculosis has 
been the leading cause of death in the United 
States. In the past twenty years the death. 
rate from this disease has been cut 
This appears to have been done largely as 
a result of the educational campaign inaug- 
urated by the National Tuberculosis Associ- 
ation. The campaign has consisted of teach- 
ing the importance of early examination of 
suspected cases, thereby insuring treatment 
during the early and curable stage; of erect- 
ing tuberculosis sanatoria for the proper 
treatment of the disease; and of attempting 
to protect well persons from association with! 
those in the active stages of the disease. 

Certain localities have a high tuberculosis 
death rate, due to immigration caused by cl- 
mate. Obviously your health officer shouldj 
not be blamed for the health advantages of 
your climate. His records should show ; 
marked reduction in native deaths from te 
berculosis, however, and this reduction should 
still be progressive 

The first step in the conduct of a successfd 
anti-tuberculosis campaign is to obtain the 
reporting of cases of this disease to the health 
department by private physicians as require 
by law. It is, therefore, possible to judge pat 
tially the efficiency of tuberculosis work 
the basis of the number of cases reported pet 
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every death reported. If, therefore, your 
health officer is obtaining reports of less than 
four cases per death, the physicians in his 
community are not cooperating with him. As 
a consequence, it is impossible to recognize 
the early case, effect a cure, and protect oth- 
ers. This may be entirely due to lack of ed- 
ucation among the physicians. 


Venereal Diseases 


The control of venereal diseases belongs un- 
der the health department together with : ther 
contagious diseases. The best control pro- 
cedure in this field is far from definitely 
fixed. 


Child Health 


Sometime between birth and the time a 
child enters school, various physical defects 
develop which may impair the child’s health 
in later life. These pre-school children aver- 
age about 4 physical defects per child. These 
are divided as follows: defects of teeth 24 per 
cent, throat 23 per cent, nose 13 per cent, 
lymph nodes 11 per cent, eyes 8 per cent, pos- 
ture 7 per cent, under weight 6 per cent, heart 
3 per cent, skin 2 per cent, 
lungs 1 per cent. 


per cent, ear 2 


Since these children are not yet in school, 
it is the responsibility of the health depart- 
ment to provide some means of educating par- 
ents concerning the existence of these defects 
and the necessity of their correction. 

School children show about the same as- 
sortment of physical defects, though the av- 
erage per child is less. In the absence of a 
suitable program for the remedy of this sit- 
uation by the schools, your health department 
should institute some means of dealing with 
this problem. 

Since 


contagious diseases 


prevalent at school age, it is 


are especially 
found to be a 
great advantage if the school health program 
can be closely correlated with the city health 
department. Such an arrangement is hizhly 
satisfactory from the standpoint of both effi- 
ciency and elimination of duplication. The 
average time being lost by school children, on 
account of illness, appears to be about 4 per 
cent of the total possible school time. That 
much of this absence is due to preventable 
illness is shown by the experience of a num- 
ber of communities. For instance, Berkeley 
school children lose but 2.6 per cent of the 
total possible school time due to illness. This 
represents a saving to the board of education 
of at least $15,000 per year 
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Health Department Costs 

Costs of operating health departments vary 
greatly with the peculiarities of the local sit- 
uation. The best estimates of health costs 
for cities from 50,000 to 100,000 population 
appear to be those published in a book en- 
titled “Health Survey of Eighty-six Cities,” 
published by the American Child Health As- 
sociation, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York 
City. In a model health plan for a city of 
50,000 population, published in this book, the 
following costs are recommended. It is be- 
lieved that these costs are very conserva- 
tively estimated. They are based upon ac- 
tual practices existing in the 86 cities in 
which this organization conducted surveys. 


The total cost of operating the health de- 
partment and school health work but not in- 
cluding bedside nursing or hospitalization of 
cases of communicable diseases is, $38,650 in 
a city of 50,000 population. This represents 
a per capita cost of $.773. When bedside 
nursing, such as that done by various visiting 
associations is included under the city health 
department, this increases the cost $48,700. 
If the nursing is done under the generalized 
nursing plan which means assigning nurses 
to districts and expecting them to care four all 
types of nursing work in their uistrict, the 
additional cost is only $38,400. If the city 
finds it necessary to maintain its own hos- 
pital for contagious diseases, the cost is $5,000. 
This means a net total of $89,100 with a 
specialized nursing plan and $79,490 with the 
generalized plan. The former is a per capita 


cost of $1.78, the latter is a cost of $1.59 


per capita. These costs are subdivided as 
follows: 
Recapitualation of Health Department Budget 
hy = Ss a 
a — = ¢ = ° 
~ 5 3 : Ze 
a = = 5% Be 
= - is 
= 4 
Administration, Edu- 
cation and Records 
(Including vital 
statistics ) $ *.200 $ 2.500 $10,700 21.4 
Inspection (Including 
sanitation, food and 
milk 5,600 500 6,100 12.2 
Communicable Disease 
berculosis and Venereal 
Diseases ) 2,750 3,000 5,750 11.5 
Estimates of health costs for cities of 100,- 
000 population may be obtained from the 


Journal of the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation, November, 1922. 
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Sewage Treatment for Small Cities | 
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With the Increase in the Amount of Sewage, Dilution, the Easiest Method! 
of Disposal, Must Be Replaced by More Complicated Processes 





By F. MARTIN WILLIAMSON AND DONALD H. MOONEY, Assistant Engineers. 
Sanitary District of Chicago, III. 


HE most imperative need of a modern 

city or town is its water supply and 

next, in point of urgencyq among its 
daily requirements, is the removal of waste. 

There is one form of waste which, although 
it may look harmless enough as it flows into 
a lake or stream, is fraught with immeasurable 
possibilities for the spread of disease. This 
is the city’s sewage, the most troublesome 
and the largest in volume of all its wastes. 

A city’s sewage consists of the public water 
supply soiled with the waste products of hu- 
man life and refuse from household and fac- 
tory. This is increased by a certain amount of 
ground water and storm flow. 

The necessity for a large part of the treat- 
ment which sewage should receive before its 
final disposal is due to the organic matter it 
contains and the successful disposal of the 
sewage depends upon the extent to which the 
changes that take place in its organic matter 
and bacteria flora are controlled, so as to pre- 
vent the development of undesirable conditions. 

It is an elementary principle of chemistry 
and bacteriology that organic matter, in the 
absence of sufficient oxygen, will decompose 
or putrefy. If is placed in contact 
with sufficient oxygen it will oxidize or nitrify. 
When there is sufficient water, the organic mat- 
ter in the sewage is oxidized by the dissolved 
oxygen present in the water. When the supply 
of available oxygen in the water becomes ex- 
hausted before the complete and 
nitrification of the organic matter in the sew- 


sewage 


oxidation 


age, putrefaction will take place and the body 
of water will become offensive. 
The Dilution Method 

The easiest method of sewage disposal, and 
one which until the last few years, has been 
universally practiced in this country, is to 
allow the flow without treatment 
into the nearest body of water. This method 
employs biological process as natural agencies 
of purification similar to those utilized in arti- 
ficial treatment plants and is commonly known 
as the dilution method. However, when the 


sewage to 


' 
' 
quantity of sewage becomes too large in pro} 


portion to the available volume of diluting 
water, the natural agencies of purification wil] 
fail to function. When the extent of pollution 
is such as to affect public health or destroy 
fish life the situation should be controlled. 
Stream Pollution 

To prevent stream pollution the city’s sew. 
age should be treated before discharging it} 
into the body of water for dilution. This should 
be done by some artificial means of removing} 
the suspended matter from the liquid sewage 
so that the effluent may be discharged in the! 
body of water without demanding more oxy- 





gen for purification than the water contains, 
The method to be used for any particular 
city depends upon the degree of purification 
required. Both the kind and amount of im} 
purities in sewage affect the methods which 
can be employed for its treatment. Sewage 
treatment should in all carried far 
enough to avoid local nuisance and the produe- 


cases be 


tion of conditions offensive to sight and smell 
In some cases, this may be attained by simple 
screening combined with disposal by dilution] 
through outlets. In other! 
instances, removal of finer suspended solids 
by tank treatment may be necessary; in still 
the degree 
digestive 

In cer- 


properly located 


others, treatment in oxidizing beds, 
the 
capacity of adjacent bodies of water. 


of purification depending upon 
tain cases, where only very small streams ar 


available, a degree of purity such as is at] 
tained by intermittent filtration through fine 
grain filters may prove essential. The particu 
which will prove 


determined 


lar combination of processes, 
best in a given case, can only be 
by careful study of local conditions. 

For some time the impracticability of land 
treatment for sewage in America and the im 
advisability, in most cases, of chemical treat 
ment for the removal of suspended solids has 
been demonstrated. 

In general the most practical and economi-} 
cal process of sewage treatment available for 
the small city or town today is a combination 
of Imhoff tanks, sprinkling filters and_ final 
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settling tanks preceded by coarse screens and 
some type of grit chamber. This is a method 
which with the least amount of attention will 
still give a very efficient removal of suspended 
matter. 

Operation of Treatment Works 

Proper operation of sewage treatment 
works is as important as proper design and is 
dificult to secure. It is a most regrettable 
fact that many treatment works in the United 
States have been badly neglected and conse- 
quently have given inefficient service. A poorly 
operated sewage treatment plant, no matter 
how well designed, generally gives consistently 
unsatisfactory results. Neglect of small plants 
The prob- 
lem of operation must be taken into considera- 
tion when a city is contemplating construction 
of a treatment plant. 

The primary step in sewage treatment is 
usually that of coarse screening in order to 
remove the larger particles of floating or sus- 
pended matter that might injure pumps, clog 
filters or appear unsightly upon the surface. 
As a temporary expedient, for service while 
developing more complete methods of treat- 
ment and building the plant for supplying 
them, screening may offer the advantages of 
low cost and considerable efficiency. It 


is more common than of large ones. 


is ob- 
viously an essential step in very many, indeed 
in most, processes of sewage treatment. 

These screens are usually followed by a grit 
chamber in which the velocity of flow is so 
controlled that only heavy solids such as grit 
and sand are deposited, while the lighter or- 
ganic solids are carried forward in suspension 
to the Imhoff tanks. 

Imhoff tanks are merely large settling tanks, 
built in two stories and divided into three com- 
partments. Sewage flows through the uppe1 
or sedimentation chamber,, while the settling 
solids drop to the inclined surfaces of the floor 
and slip through a slot into the lower or diges- 
tion chamber. The slot is trapped so that no 
the 
into the upper chamber. 


gases from digestion chamber can rise 
The gases given off 
rise through the third compartment, which is 
really a portion of the lower chamber extended 
to the top of the tank and called a gas vent. 
The solid 


the digestion chambe1 


matter is allowed to remain in 
for several months, be 
ing humified by an action similar to that of a 
plain septic tank, which may be described as 
the decomposition, through bacterial agencies 
if the sludge in the bottom of the tank, with 
the 


the 


production of and 


up and 


gases 


breaking partial liquefaction of 


solid matter. It differs from the action in a 
sedimentation tank owing to the longer deten- 
tion period, the degree to which bacterial ac- 
tion is carried and the type of bacteria culti- 
vated. Theoretically, therefore, the tank car- 
ries on simultaneously and independently by 
means of its two-story construction, the func- 
tions of both plain sedimentation tanks and 
septic tanks. 
Sludge Production 

One of the most important advantages of 
this form of tank is its production, when oper- 
ating properly, of sludge which is easily dis- 
posed of. This sludge can be easily dried on 
sand beds and then removed to waste piles. 
Good sludge from such tanks is dark colored, 
rather granular and free from offensive odor, 

Further purification may be accomplished 
by the application of the Imhoff tank effluent 
to beds of broken stone, called trickling filters, 
upon which the sewage is sprinkled intermit- 
tently by fixed nozzles or by travelling dis- 
tributors and through which it percolates to 
underdrains laid on a tight floor beneath. As 
the sewage filters through the stone, films of 
gelatinous matter form on the surface of the 
stone and these films are teeming with purify- 
ing bacteria. They work over the putrefactive 
organic matter into mineral compounds, which 
are completely stable. The object of the trick- 
ling is to change the character of the remain- 
ing organic matter so as to render it non- 
putrescible. 

There are, however, certain periods when the 
growth on the stones sloughs off with the ef- 
fluent and it is this action that prevents the 
complete clogging of the filters and makes 
them self-cleaning. These periods usually occur 
in the spring of each year. Since the 
pended matter of the sewage is not perman- 
ently retained in the beds the effluent becomes 
turbid and should be passed through settling 


sus- 


tanks before being discharged into a stream 
or lake. 

Trickling filters are predominant throughout 
the country, especially in small plants. The 
main disadvantages of these have been odors 
and flies, but with the advent of methods now 
available and understood for controlling these 
objections the task of acquiring suitable sites 


for the filters and also tanks is less difficut 
than formerly. 
The more recent activities sludge process 


is cheaper to install, as a rule, than the trick- 
ling or other type of filter. Operating costs 
of the filters are less, however, which tends 
to offset their greater capital charges. 
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The Municipal Band of Dayton, Ohio 





‘ 





This Organization Is Recognized as a Civic Asset and a Source of Both | 
Pleasure and Pride to the Citizens of Dayton 





By EpwarpD V. STOECKLEIN, Director of Public Welfare, Dayton, Ohio 


pal Band originated in the mind of its 
director, Henry C. Becker, some five or 
six years ago. In March of 1922, Mr. Becker, 


T's organization of the Dayton Munici- 


sensing the necessity for a civic musical 
organization, conferred with the city offi- 
cials as to the possibility of establishing 


such an organization. His plan as outlined at 
the time, was to call this band, “The Dayton 
Municipal,” which in itself would carry pres- 
tige and be an asset to the city. 

The plan further provided that if the city 
was interested, it was to furnish the organiza- 
tion with a definite place for weekly rehear- 
sals, and, at the inception of the organization 
to furnish a few incidentals. The first meet- 
ing of the director with applicants resulted 
in the attendance of thirty-two men who be- 
lieved themselves eligible. The city gave the 
organization the privilege of using the audi- 
torium once each week for the purpose of re- 
hearsals. 

Neither the director nor any member of the 
band is on a salary paid by the city of Day- 
ton. Their compensation is received wholly 
from the engagements they play for citizens 
and concerts sponsored by the city, and from 
such private engagements as the band is able 
to secure. 





The municipal band played its first engage. 
ment for the city of Dayton at the July Fourth 
celebration at Island Park in 1922. In addi. 
tion to the above, seven other concerts were 
played and paid for by the city, it being un. 
derstood from the beginning that the city 
agreed to pay the minimum scale. 





The organization, through its leader, has for 
the past five years been conscientious and 
faithful in attendance at rehearsals. This is 
attributed principally to the indomitable spirit 
displayed by its leader in his determination to 
give to the name of the Dayton Municipal 
Band a credit which will redound to the or. | 
ganization and to the name of the city that it | 
represents. 


Mr. Becker has known music for forty-five 
years, having been in the profession for that 
length of time. He has played with such na. 
tional organizations as Natiola’s Band of 
Louisville, Kentucky, Billy Kopp’s Band of 
Cincinnati, Finzell’s Band of Detroit, Benson's 
Band of Chicago, and has been affiliated with 
various musical organizations and bands along 
the Pacific coast. He has been teaching clari- 
net and saxophone for twenty-five years. He| 
is a Dayton product and comes from a family 
of musicians. 

During the five years, the Dayton Municipal 
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Band has played from eight to ten concerts 
a year for the city, with the exception of the 
year 1925, when because of the construction 
of a new bridge into the park used, concerts 
were suspended. 

Mr. Becker in 1926, organized a Mail Car- 
riers’ Band, rehearsals for which began in 
February. This organization played for the 
Mail Carriers’ Convention in September and 
made a very creditable showing. 

Popular with Citizens 

The concerts given at Island Park, especially 
those during the past year, have been, to say 
the least, elevating and entertaining. This 
was forcibly demonstrated by the lengthy ap- 
plause given following every number. The 
ten concerts given last year by the band for 
the city were so successful that ways and 
means will undoubtedly be devised for vastly 
increasing their number. There is no question 
but that there is a demand on the part of the 
people for such entertainment. 

The chamber of commerce has seriously 
considered this aspect as a great civic need 
both from the standpoint of entertainment, as 
well as a unique method of advertising Day- 
ton, under whose name this band has so won- 
derfully demonstrated its ability. 

Comparison With Other Cities 

A questionnaire was sent by the chamber 
of commerce to some three hundred cities for 
comprehensive information. Two hundred sixty 
cities responded, and this survey shows that 
what Dayton does is being duplicated else- 
where, except that in many places, money is 
spent from tax funds for band concerts. 

The concerts which the band has played at 
Island Park have been paid for from the re- 
ceipts of the park. While this same procedure 
will be followed for the 1927 season, it is 
hoped that money will be made available for 
concerts in other Dayton parks this summer. 


»™ 
—" 





Results of Probation in New York State 

During the past eighteen years in New York 
State,—1907 to 1925,—330,843 persons were 
placed on probation. 

Over 100,000 children under sixteen years of 
age were placed under the supervision of pro- 
bation officers by the courts. 

Over 200,000 adults were released on pro- 
bation. Of this number 91 percent were placed 
on probation for misdemeanors or lesser of- 
fenses. Only 9 percent of all adults placed on 
probation had been convicted of serious of- 
fenses technically termed felonies. 70,000 were 


men whose only offense against society was 
that they had failed to provide properly for 
the material needs of their wives and depen- 
dent children. Through the use of probation, 
these men were made to work regularly and 
to provide properly for their families. Over 
$20,00,000 was collected from these non-sup- 
porting husbands and turned over to their 
wives and children. Sending these men to jail 
would have made it necessary for public or 
private charitable agencies to support their 
families and the taxpayers to support the hus- 
bands and fathers in idleness in jail. 

In addition to the $20,000,000 collected for 
family support, probation officers collected 
$1,755,281.39 from probationers for restitution. 
The money collected for restitution was turned 
over to individuals to compensate them for 
property stolen or damaged by the offenders 
placed on probation. 

For fines $537,715.67 was collected from pro- 
bationers, paid in small installments. If the 
courts had not permitted the offenders while 
on probation to pay their fines in instalments, 
it would have been necesary for them to serve 
jail sentences primarily because of their pov- 
erty. 

The care which the courts use in selecting 
offenders for probation is indicated by the fact 
that while 330,843 persons were placed on 
probation, 435,070 preliminary or social investi- 
gations were made. 

From October 1, 1907 to September 30, 1925, 
298,095 individuals have been discharged from 
probation—93,428 children and 204,667 adults. 

76,393 children, or 81 percent of the total 
number of children discharged from probation, 
were “discharged with improvement.” Only 
12,359 children or 13.2 percent were rearrested 
and committed. 

156,256 adults, or 76.4 percent of the total 
number of adults released from probation, 
were “discharged with improvement.” Only 
19,513 adults, or less than 10 percent of the 
total number of adults discharged from pro- 
bation, were rearrested and committed to cor- 
rectional institutions. 

—New York State Probation Commission 


- = 
— 





A school board in the western part of Can- 
ada recently found a great deal of opposition 
to paying school teachers a larger salary than 
stenographers received in the same town. The 
principal petitions stated that just as much 
ability was required for stenography as school 
teaching and opposed paying school teachers 
more than $900 a year. 
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Public Ownership and the Manager Plan 





While Public Utilities Have Been Owned Successfully Under Older Forms, 
the City Manager Plan Assures Responsible Management * 





By J. BRYAN MILLER, City Manager, Bryan, Texas. 


makes use of public property, an enter- 

prise practically without competition, 
a natural monoply and one hard to regulate, 
and is one where the customer has to take 
what is given him. Markets are public utili- 
ties in a broad sense, but are regulated by 
competition; such is not the case in water, 
sewers, lights and power and gas. Municipal 
ownership implies not merely ownership, but 
management and operation of which manage- 
ment gets most of the emphasis. 


. PUBLIC utility is an enterprise which 


Thus, it is found that a community has two 
alternatives; one, the public regulation of utili- 
ties, which will not be dealt with here; the 
other, direct municipal ownership. In Europe 
the percentage of municipally-owned utilities 
is far greater than in America. The pro- 
gress in Europe is rather striking and various 
reasons combine to account for it. One is the 
great administrative efficiency of the Euro- 
pean municipality. The affairs of European 
cities are, and long have been, administered 
by men of technical training and qualifications. 
The people of those cities know that if ad- 
ditional tasks are imposed upon their public 
officials, there will, at least be no inevitable 
bungling of the job. Technical functions are 
placed in the hands of an expert who is given 
security of tenure and a large measure of lati- 
tude in the performance of his duties so long 
as he achieves the desired results. In the 
United States, on the other hand, with the sys- 
tem of political spoils and patronage in full 
sway, with the professional politicians, the 
boss, the “lame duck,” the practice of rotation 
in office, competent men cannot at all times be 
elected or secured. Administrations change 
frequently and no definite plan or program is 
worked out and kept before the officials. Re- 
sponsibility for the conduct of the whole ad- 
ministration cannot be fixed because adminis- 
trative and legislative duties are combined. 
Thus the entrusting of large business enter- 
prises, as public utilities, to the elected officials, 
has been a venturesome experiment and this 


form of government is one of the greatest 
obstacles to public ownership. 
Bryan’s Experience 

It is not my intention to leave the impres- 
sion that municipal ownership under the old 
form of government is a failure everywhere, 
Be it understood that these remarks are only 
for general application. As is known there are 
many utilities owned by municipalities, not 
under the city manager form of government, 


which are successfully operated. There are 
several examples here in Texas. There are 


exceptions to every rule. Still it is my belief 
that these same utilities could and would be 
more efficiently operated under the city man- 
ager plan. 

At Bryan, Texas, we have a city of 8,000 
people which has the commission-manager 
form of government, and owns and operates 
a public utility system composed of water, 
sewers, lights and power. The city has owned 
its utility distribution systems for many years, 
The water plant was purchased in 1911, at a 
cost of $12,600. The electric light distribution 
system was also purchased in 1911, at a cost 
of $7,650. Light service for the business sec- 
tion and a few of the residences of the city 
was being rendered. In 1907 a small sewer 
system was installed to serve the business sec- 
tion, using a small septic tank for disposal 
plant. This system 
1913, warrants were and an Imhoff 
plant constructed. a large part of 
the costs in the residence section for extension 
of sewer lines were paid by private individuals, 
credit being given by the city in advance ren- 
tals. 


was increased some in 
issued 


However, 


The commission form of government 
voted by the people of Bryan in 1917. The 
manager took inventory by conditions and 
made certain recommendations. In 1918 the 
city voted to extend the sewer system, several 
miles of mains were laid, an additional disposal 
plant was constructed, serving practically the 
entire city, and definite plans were laid for 
future extensions of the system. 


was 


*A paper presented to the convention of the League of Texas Municipalities, Corpus Christi, 1926 
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At this time the owner of the power plant 
was receiving from the city at his plant, 6 
cents per kw.h. for all current used for light- 
ing and 4% cents per kw.h. for power, the 
city distributing. As he declared he was los- 
ing money at these prices, the city recom- 
mended that the plant be purchased, and it 
was done by vote of the people. Bonds for 

75,000 were issued. Power plant reports show 
that the first year’s operation under city man- 
agement the average cost of producing current 
on the switchboard was 2.9 cents per kw.h. 
which was a direct saving of $2,531 for the 
city. Today the average cost is 2% cents 
and the saving for the past twelve months 
would amount to $4,855 to the city, (at the 
rate formerly being paid to the private owner 
of the power plant). All operating and non- 
operating costs as, interest, sinking fund, and 
depreciation are included in the above costs. 

The distribution systems of all the utilities 
as well as the plant have been improved and 
extended in the past seven years to meet the 
advanced requirements and growth of the city. 
To date the taxpayers have issued bonds and 
warrants for the utilities to the amount of 
$207,000. Of this amount $138,000 is outstand- 
ing. The systems are valued, after a liberal 
depreciation has been deducted, at $657,000. 
Thus we see that betterments and improve- 
ments have been added, out of the income of 
the systems which represents seven years net 
profits, to the amount of $519,000, more than 
the amount invested by the taxpayers in Bonds 
and Warrants. These improvements have ali 
been at no cost to the taxpayers, and the 
$69,000 sinking-fund, plus all interest on out- 
standing indebtedness also has been paid out 
of the income of the system. 

In additior to the above the city is one of 
the eleven best lighted cities under 10,000 popu- 
lation in the United States. It can boast of its 
whiteway and street lighting system, and of 
its fire hydrant service. The cost of these 
public services conservatively speaking, 
amounts to $10,000 for lighting streets and 
$4,000 for fire hydrant rentals and is furnishel 
without charge to the taxpayers. This service 
alone would increase the tax rate of Bryan 34 
cents on the $100 valuation if the electrical and 
water systems were not municipally-owned. 

Bryan enjoys the exceedingly attractive tax 
rate of $1.805 for all city purposes. This in- 
cludes $1.0644 for schools, and $.856 for all 
other purposes. The total assets of the city 
are $1,180,866.03 and the total liabilities $378,- 
313.95. You will readily see that profits from 


the utilities go to Bryan’s public funds. And 
best of all, Bryan enjoys a distinction few 
cities have, which is, a cash basis on all trans- 
actions in all departments. 

Economical operation is the key note of 
Bryan’s success of public utilty ownership. 
The water pumping, light and power plants are 
in one building and supervised by one man. 
One superintendent oversees the distribution 
systems of the water, sewers and light and 
power. All departments are co-ordinated and 
co-operate, the employees being shifted, as ne- 
cessity may demand, to other departments, and 
it is thus that the operating expenses are kept 
at a minimum. In addition to going over the 
work personally, daily and monthly reports are 
made by all departments to the city manager 
who checks these, and with this information 
and personal touch, highest efficiency is ob- 
tained. 


The utility rates in Bryan are very reason- 
able, and yet the net income last year 1925 was 
$28,744, after $16,159 interest and sinking fund 
and retirement of bonds and warrants had 
been paid. This $28,744 net income was dis- 
bursed as follows $14,700 sewer extensions, 
$7,500 water extensions, and $6,500 light ex- 
tensions. In ten months this year $30,000 
cash has been spent on a new power unit and 
plant building, $5,000 on water mains. 

Bryan’s commissioners are drafted for serv- 
ice. When elected, they receive the handsome 
salary of $5.00 each per month. These men 
select one of their number as chairman, and 
he is designated as the mayor. The commis- 
sioners have all served several terms each. 
Thus you see there are no politics in Bryan’s 
municipal government. It is also found that 
continuity of service of employees of the city 
is the rule rather than the exception, as most 
of the men have been with the city several 
years. These employees are efficient, honest, 
courteous, and anxious to render services to 
all alike. 

Space does not permit taking up several 
other points in reference to Bryan’s municipal 
ownership of public utilities under the city 
manager form of government. These points 
may be dealt with at a later date but what 
Bryan has done with its municipally-owned 
utilities, other cities can do, if operated on 
a business basis. The city manager plan is 
strictly efficient and business like, controlled by 
the people, without so-called politics, and the 
citizenship of any city will reap the benefits 
of public utilities municipally-owned, if oper- 
ated under the city manager plan. 
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Rapid City’s Successful Tourist Park 
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Many Communities Are Finding a Clean and Well Kept Tourist Park of 
Camp a Source of Much Favorable Publicity 





By J. P. SoperstruM, City Manager, Rapid City, S. D. 


of automobiles, together with the fact 

that the automobile makes distant 
points comparatively easy of access to the 
average person, it is a most natural thing for 
a man to load his family into a car, and start 
across the country for a vacation among the 
lakes, mountains or other places of 
beauty or interest. 


Ber ane of the ever increasing number 


scenic 


The provision of camping grounds for these 
automobile tourists or vacationists constitutes 
a practical expression of community hospi- 
tality, modified to meet the needs of the mod- 
ern motor travelers. A great number of such 
camps have been established in response to 
the needs of automobile tourists as they have 
“taken to the road” in constantly increasing 
numbers. If properly located and maintained, 
a tourist camp may be regarded as a definite 
asset to any community. 





& P. 


SODERSTRU M 


Several years ago preparatory to changing 
to a paid tourist park at Rapid City, I wrote 
to numerous automobile associations, trail as. 
sociations, civic organizations, commercial 
clubs, chambers of commerce, and took the 
matter up personally, during the season with 
hundreds of tourists who were camping at ow 
park. The net result of these inquiries may 
be summed up in the following statement, 
“The average tourist who is on his vacation 
or traveling enroute to a designated desti- 
nation does not expect ‘something for nothing’ 
He is willing to pay a nominal fee for camp 





ing privileges, provided he is given something 
in return for this fee.” The average auto 
mobile tourist does not expect to be furnished 
shelter, food, light or entertainment any more! 
than the tourist who travels by train expects 
free hotel accommodations. It is just a 
logical to furnish free hotel accommodations 
for the railroad tourist as it is to furnish sim. 
ilar accommodations for one who travels by 
automobile. It is with this class, which wil 
occupy paid tourist camps, that I wish to deal 
A Source of Good Will 

There are in our own state a great many 
tourists parks varying from tracts of ground 
suitable for camping to well-organized camps 
equipped with all the facilities that experience} 
has proved desirable. Some sort of camping! 
site is available within a few hours’ drive from 
any point, and wide-awake commercial ané 
civic organizations, realizing the local value of 
the trade and the free advertising of the auto 
mobile tourist, are securing the good will of 
each such visitor by extending to him a hearty 
welcome and such service as he needs—finally| 
sending him on his way a perpetual “booster” 
for these communities. 








: 


This means that a growing competition} 
exists in the matter of providing attractive 
accommodations. The town that is content 
merely to set aside a tract of ground and #& 
erect a few signs welcoming the automobile 
traveler will be “passed up” by much traffe 
that, in many cases, might really be persuaded 





to stop over. Motor parties often will make 
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camp hours before dark where they notice an 
attractive camping ground or tourist park. 

Of recent years the communities along the 
various through roads or trails have been con- 
fronted with the increasing numbers of so 
called “automobile tramps.” To combat this 
class of tourists, it has become necessary to 
provide the paid tourist camp. 

Experienge shows that the free camp 
grounds of previous days are looked upon 
with disfavor. Most of the better class of 
tourists do not care to have these tramps set 
up camp alongside of them and beg or sponge 
anything from a quart of gasoline to a spare 
tire. Many of these tramps find a desirable 
location at one of these free camps and at- 
tempt to make an all summer stay of it, while 
working in the vicinity. 

Value to the Community 

The possession of an atractive park has 
come to be a sort of measure of civic pro- 
gressiveness. Automobile tourists are asking 
less and less: “Have you a tourist park?” 
while the query: “Where is your tourist 
park?” is coming to be more commonplace. 
Every community favorably located on an im- 
portant highway and not maintaining a suit- 
able camping ground is overlooking a real 
opportunity. The amount of travel on our 
highways is increasing very rapidly from year 
to year, and with this increase come greater 
opportunities for service and for community 
gain. 

Publicity Value 

It would be difficult to find a more effective 
way of advertising the attractions of any com- 
munity than by maintaining a clean and well- 
equipped tourist park. It will attract the 
traveling public and win its approval and 
friendship. The automobile tourist, more- 
over, is a good friend to have. He thoroughly 
appreciates real hospitality and real service, 
and constitutes potentially one of the most 
prolific boosters a town could hope to enlist. 
Hospitable towns are advertised from one end 
of the country to the other by appreciative 
tourists, and this advertising brings to the 
community many visitors who otherwise might 
not have been attracted. This rule also works 
inversely. A city that makes it a practice 
to furnish inadequate facilities or that boosts 
prices of commodities is soon advertised as 
such or in other words, given the “Indian 
sign.” 

Trade Value 

Tourists are proverbially good spenders and, 

naturally, they do most of their buying in 
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towns where they stop over. The average 
automobile tourist travels leisurely, frequently 
remaining for several days—or even weeks— 
in towns where his stay is made pleasant. A 
good camping ground is an attractive invi- 
tation to those out on “the friendly road” to 
stop and visit; without its existence this op- 
portunity for business, good-fellowship and 
community advertising goes to some more hos- 
pitable and wide-awake community. 

The various local purchases of an average 
motor-camping party, even under normal con- 
ditions, total higher than is ordinarily thought. 
These expenditures—and they are cash pur- 
chases—have been variously estimated by com- 
mercial organizations all the way from one to 
five dollars a day per person. In one western 
community it is estimated that each car leaves 
about ten dollars in the town. In calculating 
the gross income of the store located in the 
municipal park in Rapid City, it was found 
to be approximately $1.15 per day for each 
car registered at the park. This amount is 
for groceries and refreshments only. 

In addition to this amount it has been es- 
timated by various business men in Rapid City, 
that each car that stops over night in the 
vicinity of Rapid City will leave approximately 
$5.00 a day. 

These purchases include a wide range of 
commodities and service. Naturally the essen- 
tials, such as gasoline, oil, food, clothing, car 
accessories and car repairs are purchased in 
large aggregate amounts; but much money is 
also spent locally for amusements, confection- 
ery, fruit, soft drinks, tobacco, and various 
other luxuries. In fact we have had many 
cases in Rapid City where these tourists bring 
increased business to dentists, doctors, hos- 
pitals and even undertakers. There are, in 
fact, but few lines of business that do not 
profit, directly or indirectly, from the tem- 
porary presence of automobile tourists in the 
community. 

In many places the development of tourist 
parks has encountered apprehension on the 
part of hotel owners as to a possible loss of 
trade due to the existence locally of well- 
equipped tourist parks, but this feeling usually 
disappears after the local parks have been in 
operation for a short time. The general ten- 
dency of tourist parks is to encourage tour- 
ist travel by automobile. The hotel man profits 
by this increased tourist travel, because a por- 
tion of this increase results in increased hotel 
patronage. It should be kept in mind, too, 
that to many tourists it is the economy of the 
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camping plan that makes possible the many 
advantages of travel. Such visitors do not, 
therefore, represent a loss of custom to the 
local hotels. 
Financial Income 

If properly managed these parks can be 
made self supporting. Naturally this would 
depend largely upon services rendered and 
volume of tourists per season. As an example 
I will quote some figures from the report on 
the tourist season at Rapid City for 1926. We 
had a total of 8,679 paid cars in our park 
which brought in $4,388.50 as camping fees 
for the season. In addition to this we had 
$825 income as cabin rentals, $399.15 from 
shower baths, $70.80 from rental of electric 
irons, all of which, together with the conces- 
sion rights, etc. brought the total gross in- 
come to $6,229.83. The operation charge for 
the season was $2,315.76, thus giving us a net 
income of about 20 percent on our investment 
and furnishing us additional finance to make 
further improvements for the betterment of 
our park, without placing the burden upon the 
taxpayer. 

New Citizens 

A certain class of automobile tourists could 
more properly be termed “immigrants” than 
“tourists.” They are on the lookout for new 
homes. Many a town, through its tourist park, 
has succeeded so well in welcoming and serving 
its visitors that certain of them have become 
interested in the community and have pur- 
chased real estate or have engaged in local 
business, with the result that these commu- 
nities have gained many permanent and de- 
sirable citizens. A tourist park affords such 
transients an inexpensive abiding place while 
they leisurely look the community over and 
become acquainted with the local people and 
conditions. 


Sanitation and Safety 

In the absence of supervision and adequate 
tourist park facilities, the community will be 
confronted with indiscriminate roadside camp- 
ing on its outskirts. This is a serious hazard 
to adjacent homes. It encourages, moreover, 
the destruction of many camping sites by peo- 
ple who are uncleanly and untidy. Such parties 
have polluted streams, have caused serious 
grain and forest fires, and have left behind 
them insanitary grounds and trails of refuse. 
These conditions, along with roadside thieving 
and vandalism, constitute a menace increasing 
in its seriousness as the traffic grows in 
volume. Many municipalities have virtually 
been forced by these conditions to establish 
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attractive municipal camping areas, where the 
grounds and facilities can be given careful sy. 
pervision and maintained in a_ satisfactory 
condition. 

These statements, however, should not be 
taken as an indictment of the average auto. 
mobile tourist, but should be charged largely 
against the automobile tramp. Most such vis. 
itors are keenly appreciative of any hospitality 
and service rendered by the community. They 
do their best to leave camp conditions as good 
or better than they find them. Much van- 
dalism perpetrated at unattended and out-of- 
the-way camping grounds has been found to 
be the work of local hoodlums. 


Camp Equipment or Requisites 

The location of a camp should be very care- 
fully considered as to the nearness to high- 
ways, the nearness to the business center, the 
amount of shade available, and the nature of 
the soil. 

Shade is very desirable but in many locations 
throughout our state, shade is practically im- 
possible. There are very few 
however, which do not have some sort of trees 


whereby they may break the monotony of the | 


hot glaring sun. 

In locating a park, care must be taken to 
get the same in a comparatively quiet zone 
and away from the hustle and bustle of travel. 
This is especially true when the road adjacent 
to such park is dusty. It is advisable to have 
your park located within easy access of the 
business district, so that your tourists may do 


their shopping either just prior to camping, | 


or just after having set up their camp and 
enjoying a few moments of leisure. 

Close attention must be given to the water 
supply, especially for the drinking water. This 
water should be as nearly pure as possible 


and should be inspected daily for contamina- | 


tion. Much damage can be done to your com- 
munity if cases of sickness break out among 
tourists which can be traced to your water 
supply. 

The open vault outhouse should be looked 
upon with disfavor for it is practically impos- 
sible to keep it in sanitary condition. Tourists 
will be continually bothered from offensive 
odors and from the attraction of flies. Where- 
ever possible sanitary toilets should be installed 
and connected directly with sewers. In the 
absence of sewers, septic tanks can be installed 
at nominal cost. 

While many of the tourists carry their own 
lighting facilities, they still are drawn to the 
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grounds are adequately lighted. While it is 
not necessary to light all the grounds, the 
tourist does request that sufficient light be 
available that he might see to set up his tent 
and other camping equipment. 


Many camps have gone to considerable ex- 
pense in providing cooking facilities of va- 
rious kinds. In some camps that I have vis- 
ited, I find community kitchens with gas hot 
plates or electric hot plates. These are op- 
erated with a slot machine attachment or a 
prepaid meter. Other camps have large com- 
munity steel range, and in one place even went 
so far as to furnish a boy to wash dishes for 
the tourists. I find, however, that the ma- 
jority of tourists themselves are now carrying 
gasoline stoves or other cooking devices of 
similar nature, and do not depend upon cook- 
ing facilities located at the various tourist 
parks. If a park has a few open stoves where 
the few who do not carry their own cooking 
equipment can prepare their meals, they are 
generally satisfied. 

Much has been said in regard to the fur- 
niture necessary for the comfort of the camper. 
At Rapid City we furnish a table, thirty inches 
by five feet long, with benches built upon 
either side and capable of seating six people. 
These are furnished at the rate of one table 
per car and generally accommodate the tourist 
for practically every use. 

Community Building 

Each camp should have a community building 
of some kind where the tourists might obtain 
shelter in rainy weather or where they might 
meet and sit around and exchange notes, com- 
pare road conditions, etc. This building need 
not be anything elaborate and yet has a ten- 
dency to give the camp or tourist park a rating 
among the tourists. I have had numerous 
tourists tell me that they cared nothing about 
a community building as they were usually too 
tired to make use of the same and would rather 
that the money that it cost be put into more 
sanitary improvements throughout the park. 
On the other hand many tourists look forward 
to these buildings where a piano is generally 
available and many pleasant evenings are spent 
in informal dances and entertainments among 
the tourists themselves. 

Some means should be provided for bathing 
either in swimming pools or by shower baths. 
You will find numerous tourists who will pass 
up one park to go to another because of the 
lack of these facilities. They are usually tired 
and hot, dusty and dirty and the first thing 
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that they think of after pitching tent is clean- 
ing up. 

The same argument might hold true in re- 
gard to laundry facilities. Many tourists who 
have been out on the road three or more days 
have accumulated a bunch of dirty clothes. 
They are not in a location long enough to 
justify them in sending these clothes to a 
laundry and if facilities are available whereby 
they might wash their own clothes or at least 
rinse them, you will find that they will some- 
times stay over an extra day in the park 
where otherwise they would pull on to another 
destination. 


Recreational Facilities 

Much has been said for and against recre- 
ation facilities. In some locations the civic 
clubs or other organizations take it upon 
themselves to see that the tourists are en- 
tertained. Sometimes these entertainments 
are of real merit and are welcomed by the 
tourist. As a rule, however, the tourist is 
usually tired after a long hard day’s drive and 
desires to rest and while doing so, to exchange 
notes with his neighbor. Some tourists de- 
light in having dances provided for them while 
others desire to go to bed as soon as possible 
and do not care to have their sleep disturbed 
by music or other modes of entertainment in 
the near vicinity. Therefore, I would say that 
if adequate arrangements are made within the 
city of the usual method of amusement that 
this would be about all that would be expected 
by the average tourist. 

Each park should be provided with long dis- 
tance telephone service for the tourists. This 
can be arranged at practically no cost to the 
park itself by installation of a booth by the 
telephone company with slot machine attached 
to the telephone. 


Police and Regulations 

When a tourist pays a camp fee he expects 
protection and it is policy to have 24 hour 
police protection at all tourist parks. Some- 
times this police protection does not really 
amount to anything other than psychological 
effect that it might have. The tourist generally 
feels better if he knows that they have a 
watchman on the grounds, and on the other 
hand those who might have a tendency toward 
pilfering would hesitate in so doing if they 
could see a person walking about the ground 
with a police badge or star. 

Care should be taken to see that adequate 
cans for garbage are furnished and emptied 
each day. Tourists usually will pick up after 
themselves if they see a receptacle available 
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in which to put their refuse. These recep- 
tacles, however, must be emptied often and 
sprayed with some kind of fly eradicator so as 
not to make them objectionable. 

Each camp or tourist park should have rea- 
sonable regulations. They should be short and 
few in number and of such a nature as to give 
the impression that they are protecting the 
general interests of the tourist rather than in- 
terfering with his personal rights. 


General Conclusions 

It can hardly be questioned but that, with 
the present systematic improvement of our 
highways and rapid growth in the number of 
pleasure automobiles in use, rapid and sub- 
stantial growth in tourist travel by automobile 
must result. More than this, on account of the 
various mutual advantages to the transient and 
to the community, tourist parks will not only 
continue to exist but will increase in numbers 
and quality and in many cases in the extent 
of the accommodations furnished. While a 
certain standardization of equipment is bound 
to result, rival communities will constantly 
strive to outdo the facilities of near-by camps. 

There has been a growing tendency of re- 
cent years to establish commercial tourist 
parks under private ownership and capital. 
This is particularly true among the main high- 
ways where unusually large numbers of tour- 
ists travel each year. In places where com- 
munities or municipalities fail to appreciate 
the value of the tourist business by failing to 
provide adequate facilities, these private parks 
have sprung up and are reaping large incomes. 

In too many communities tourist camps are 
created with a burst of community enthusiasm; 
fairly good equipment is provided, and the 
gates are thrown open to the traveling pub- 
lic in a true feeling of hospitality for the 
transient automobile party. The usual mis- 
take is then made of regarding the matter as 
closed and the park as a self-sustaining propo- 
sition. Too often the maintenance consists 
mainly in advertising the park, with no one 
directly responsible for the upkeep and sani- 
tation of the park. 

One thing, it seems, should be emphasized 
above all else. After a community has pro- 
vided the best camp equipment that it can af- 
ford every effort should be made to keep the 
grounds and equipment in an attractive and 
sanitary condition. To the tired stranger a 
cordial invitation and a hearty welcome mean 
much—but neatness and cleanliness mean 
more. 
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Oldtime Bandstand Now Municipal 
Auditorium 

Remember the days when band concert 
night was your night out, and remember how 
far a dime would go in terms of peanuts and 
pop corn? Remember that rain on band con- 
cert night was just cause for no band concert 
and likewise just cause for you going to bed 
as per usual? 

To insure the youth of San Antonio, Texas, 
against any such hard luck, that city has 
built a beautiful municipal auditorium—and 
rain in no way calls off the weekly band concert 
or any other municipal function. 

The building, equipped with the latest in 
wiring devices from Graybar, is one of the 
handsomest public structures in the South 
west. 


> 





City Manager Loses Cow 


City Manager James H. Cheatham has lost 
his cow. Naturally he is not only much grieved 
by it, but he is angry also. He is grieved to 
the extent of $10 if the cow merely strayed 
away and is returned to him, but he is angry 
to the extent of $25 for the arrest and convie- 
tion of the thief if the cow was stolen. 

The city manager milked the cow last Tues- 
day night as usual, and that was the last he 
saw of her. When he went out to milk her 
Wednesday morning she was gone. Gates were 
open that should have been closed, and he 
could find no good reason why they were open. 
He tried to follow the cow’s tracks, but failed. 
He sent a runner on horseback to track her, 
but the runner failed. 

Mr. Cheatham describes the cow as being a 
light-colored medium-size Jersey with crumpled 
horns. He said she is a wonder for producing 
milk and is not for sale. He feels sure she 
was quite contented with her home and knows 
no reason why she should have strayed away. 
He believes she is staying away unwillingly. 
He will welcome communications regarding the 
cow.—Eastland, Texas Tribune. 


i 











The San Francisco Board of Supervisors, the | 


legislative body for the consolidated city and 
county of San Francisco recently passed an 
amendment to the spur track ordinance de 
claring the policy of not issuing a spur track 
permit to any new company coming into San 
Francisco unless that company would agree 
not to use their business in any way in further- 
ing the so-called “American Plan.” This, how- 
ever, was vetoed by the mayor and the board 
was unable to pass it over the mayor’s veto. 
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Fourteenth Annual Convention 


The coming of the summer months reminds 
us all that the convention season will soon be 
at hand. When this issue reaches our readers, 
it will be little more than two months until the 
Dubuque convention which meets September 
13, 14, and 15th. The central location will un- 
doubtedly be an inducement to those who felt 
unable to take the long trip, out to Colorado 
Springs last year. The next two issues of the 
magazine will contain a great deal of publicity 
concerning the convention city and the con- 
vention program. A great deal of thought has 
been devoted to drafting the program and we 
are certain of one of the best treats that the 
Association has ever been able to provide. 


= 
_ 





Bulletin on Municipal Insurance 


We are pleased to be able to announce the 
publication of an interesting bulletin on the 
subject of municipal insurance. This timely 
topic has always been a matter of perplexity 
to a great many officials and has hitherto not 
received the consideration that its importance 
demands. This bulletin by Orin F. Nolting 
takes up the various aspects of the subject 
and draws upon the experience of a great many 
cities in this country as well as the practice 
of other countries. 

Send your orders for this bulletin to the ex- 
ecutive secretary. Price $1.00 per copy, three 
copies for $2.50. 


A Tip for Others 

By a surprisingly large majority Indianapo- 
lis joins the fast increasing group of cities 
which pin their political faith to the manager 
form of government. It cannot be said much 
longer that the weakest spot in American 
democracy lies in the management of our mu- 
nicipalities. One city after another is slough- 
ing off its garments of boss control and out- 
fitting itself anew. 


The Indiana capital has endured much. Its 
5-to-1 decision to abandon the old form of gov- 
ernment and to join Cleveland and other large 
cities in establishing a managership responsible 
to the legislative body comes as a natural re- 
action after years of patient struggle against 
intolerable conditions. The victory, though not 
its proportions, had been forecast for a week. 


Indianapolis follows Cincinnati’s rather than 
Cleveland’s example in the form of government 
adopted. A commission of seven members are 
to be chosen at large, at a later election. This 
legislative body will elect a city manager. The 
whole plan will not become effective until 1930, 
unless its advocates turn time ahead by ousting 


the present administration as some propose to 
do. 


Cleveland amended its charter to bring the 
manager plan into existence. Indianapolis 
voted acceptance of an alternative plan set up 
by the general assembly. She will have a com- 
mission of seven chosen by customary ballot, 
in place of our council of twenty-five elected 
by proportional representation. 

This was a favorable time for Indianapolis 
to bring the question to an issue. Several 
high-up members of the administration face 
prosecution for corruption. As the News de- 
clared a few days before the election: 

Crumbling bridges and concrete work, in- 
dicted officials, blocked roadways, endless and 
bottomless chuck holes, wrecked park boards, 
works boards, corporation counsels, etc., speak 
for themselves. 


They spoke indeed, in the terms of a majority 
that leaves nothing unsail. Women were large 
factors in the fight, outvoting men in several 
precincts and leading the reform forces every- 
where. Among the campaigners for the man- 
ager plan was Meredith Nicholson, the novelist. 
A save-Indianapolis spirit pervaded the ranks 
of a citizenship fighting for a better commu- 
nity. 

Here is a tip for men who propose to amend 
the Cleveland charter to abolish the city man- 
agership and bring back the mayoralty plan. 
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They are out of step with progress. They 
would order a retreat at the very moment 
other wide-awake cities are putting new energy 
into their advance. There may be plenty of 
things the matter with Cleveland, but the man- 
ager form of government is not one of them. 

An important word of caution was uttered 
during the closing hours of the Indianapolis 
fight by those about to score a triumph. It 
was to the effect that no one could afford to 
assume that any form of government will op- 
erate itself; it would not be enough for them to 
oust the bosses and set up new standards, 
important as these steps are. Having decided 
to have a manager, the necessity remains to 
elect to the city commission seven members of 
character and experience who may be trusted 
to choose the ablest administrator obtainable, 
and then keep their hands off his part of the 
job. 

Here, too, is a tip for Cleveland. Are 
prepared to elect to the council in November 
men of the same caliber that the country ex- 
pects Indianapolis to elect to her first commis- 
sion? —Cleveland Press. 


we 
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Paul B. Wilcox in Flood Relief Work 


Mr. Paul B. Wilcox, assistant city manager 
of Miami, Florida, and a former executive sec- 
retary of the Association has recently been 
engaged in flood relief work in the South. He 
was loaned to the American Red Cross by the 
city of Miami and has been acting as travel- 
ing state supervisor covering the 
Mississippi. 
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A City Builder 
We quote herewith an article from the Kan- 
sas City Star of June. 21, 1927: 





“Junius B. Irving was the sort of man whom 
we like to regard as typical of the leaders of 
American industry. A young man with ideas, 
but no capital, he was able to put his ideas 
across. In co-operation with his early partner, 
William Pitt, he built a great industry out of 
nothing. 

“What he did is an example of the impor- 
tance of men of ideas and initiative in making 
a city. There was no reason why Kansas City 
should have become the center of the loose leaf 
industry. No reason except that a man made 
it so, just as John H. Patterson made Dayton 
the home of the cash register, just as men 
made Grand Rapids the furniture mart of the 
country. 

“In Mr. Irving’s untimely death, the city 
loses one of its important civic assets.” 
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Death of Robert L. Pickett 

News has just been received of the death 
of Robert L. Pickett, city manager of High 
Point, North Carolina, and an active member 
of the Association, which occurred on May 26 
after he was suddenly stricken with heart 
trouble. Mr. Pickett was appointed High 
Point’s third city manager in March, 1919. In 
addition to being city manager at the time of 
his death, he was president of the Guilford 
Grocery Company and part owner in the Pick- 
ett and McDonald Automobile Company. He 
is survived by a wife and three children. 


Candidate for Longest Record as Mayor 
(Courtesy of Municipal Review of Canada) 
Mayor Bernard Sage, of Hincks Township, 

Quebec, has a _ record for length of service 

which we think has not been surpassed—or 

even equalled—by any other Mayor on this 
continent. 

















MAYOR BERNARD SAGE 


Mr. Sage was elected mayor in March, 1878 
—almost half a century ago—and was re- 
elected each year until 1900. Again he was 


elected mayor in 1901, and has been re-elected 
by acclamation ever since. 

Can any other mayor claim a larger record 
—or even as long a one? 
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The International City Managers’ Association 
President 
Fred H. Locke, City Manager, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Vice-Presidents 
A. M. Wilson, City Manager, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
T. S. Scott, City Manager, Niagara Falls, Ont. 

E. E. McAdams, City Manager, Waco, Texas 
Executive Secretary 
John G. Stutz, Lawrence, Kansas 
Assistant Secretary 
John F. Willmott, Lawrence, Kansas 


Executive Committee 

Association Officers and Past Presidents as follows: 
Charles E. Ashburner, City Manager, Stockton, Calif. 

Ossian E. Carr, City Manager, Fort Worth, Texas 

Cc. M. Osborn, City Manager, Kenosha, Wis. 
Harrison G. Otis, City Manager, Rocky Mount, N. C. 
Association Headquarters and Office of the Executive 
Secretary, Lawrence, Kansas, U. S. A. 


NOTICE 


The Association is very anxious to se- 
cure copies of Volume IV of this magazine 
which was published under the name of 
City Manager Bulletin during the year 
1922. We will pay 50c for each issue of 
this year or $6.00 for the complete volume. 
Please send all copies to the International 
City Managers’ 
Kansas. 


Association, Lawrence, 





President Locke Gets Tenth Appointment 


The members of the profession will be 
pleased to learn that Fred H. Locke, presi- 
dent of the International City Managers’ As- 
sociation, has received his tenth appointment 
as city manager of Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
We are sure that all members of the profes- 
sion will join in congratulating Mr. Locke on 
this record. 


» 
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Emblems Proving Popular 
The Association Emblem and the city man- 
ager badges have been purchased by twenty- 
seven managers. City managers should be 
interested in these attractive emblems and 
badges. They may be secured from the execu- 
tive secretary. According to the constitution 


only active members are permitted to wear the 


emblem or badge. 


W. F. Day, City Manager, Staunton, Virginia 

Arthur E. J. Johnson, City Manager, Red Oak, Iowa 
S. T. Manuel, City Manager, Kinsley, Kansas 

John B .Wright, Keene, New Hampshire 

J. H. Cheatham, City Manager, Eastland, Texas 

F. L. Cloud, City Manager, Kingsport, Tenn. 

P. P. Pilcher, City Manager, High Point, N. C. 

H. H. Sherer, Glencoe, Illinois 

H. G. Otis, City Manager, Rocky Mount, N. C. 

Paul Morton, City Manager, Alexandria, Va. 

John N. Edy, City Manager, Berkeley, Calif. 

V. J. Hultquist, City Manager, Alcoa, Tenn. 

. Knox, City Manager, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

. Eckbert, Borough Manager, Milton, Pa. 

. North, Borough Manager, Blairsville, Pa. 

. Stockburger, City Manager, South Pasadena, Cal. 
Ware, City Manager, Morris, Minn. 

Watkins, City Manager, Pittsburg, Calif. 
McMillan, City Manager, Sterling, Kansas 

. Goodrich, City Manager, Stockton, Kansas 

. RRutledge, City Manager, St. Lamberts, Quebec 
Hale, City Manager, Zenia, Ohio 

W. R. Cook, City Manager, Celina, Ohio 

W. Austin Smith, City Manager, Fort Pierce, Fila. 
Oscar Dobbs, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Geo. J. Long, City Manager, Webster City, Iowa 
Rolland S. Wallis, City Manager, Manistique, Mich. 
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NEW ACTIVE MEMBERS 

H. A. Ragle, City Manager, Salina, Kansas. 
The application of H. A. Ragle, city manager 
of Salina, Kansas recommended by Bert C. 
Wells, city manager of Atchison, Kansas and 
A. W. Seng, city manager of Hays, Kansas 
has been received. Mr. Ragle served as county 
clerk of Salina county for seven years prior 
to his appointment as city manager of Salina 
in February, 1926. 

T. F. Kessler, City Manager, Escanaba. The 
application of T. F. Kessler, city manager of 
Escanaba, recommended by W. M. Rich, city 
manager of Ironwood, Michigan, and Fred H. 
Locke, city manager of Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan, has been received. Mr. Kessler is a 
graduate of Michigan State College. For four 
years he was resident engineer of the Es- 
canaba Paper Company and served as city 
engineer of Escanaba for three years prior 
to his appointment as city manager in April, 
1926. 

V. R. Smitham, City Manager, Lufkin, Texas. 

The application of Mr. V. R. Smitham, city 
manager of Lufkin, Texas, recommended by 
Mr. E. E. McAdams, city manager of Waco, 
Texas, and Mr. O. E. Carr, city manager of 
Fort Worth, Texas, has been received. Mr. 
Smitham holds the degree of B. S. in Mechani- 
cal Engineering (1915) and M. S. in Civil 
Engineering (1926) from the Texas A. & M. 
College. For five years he was engaged in 
railroad engineering and construction super- 
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vision with the M. K. & T. railroad of Texas. 
He served as county highway engineer of Rock- 
wall County and Collin County, Texas, for six 
years prior to his appointment as city man- 
ager of Lufkin in June, 1926. 

Rolland S. Wallis, City Manager, Manistique, 
Michigan. The application of Rolland S. Wal- 
lis, city manager of Manistique, Michigan, re- 
commended by O. E. Carr, city manager of 
Fort Worth, Texas, and F. R. Buechner, city 
manager of Gladstone, Michigan, has been 
received. Mr. Wallis holds the degrees of 
B. S. in C. E., B. S. in E. E. and C. E. He has 
had an extensive engineering experience. He 
has taught various engineering subjects and 
prior to his appointment as city manager of 
Manistique in April, 1926, was municipal engi- 
neer with the Engineering Extension Depart- 
ment of the Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 
He has issued a great many pamphlets and 
bulletins on zoning and engineering subjects. 


i. 
— 





New Associate Members 

Warren C. Toyne, City Manager, Clarinda, 
Iowa. Mr. Toyne has had fifteen years of engi- 
neering experience having been city engineer 
of Carroll, Iowa, and construction engineer 
with the Iowa State Highway Commission as 
well as handling improvement work for other 
municipalities. For the past year and a half 
he has been city engineer of Carroll, Iowa. He 
was appointed city manager of Clarinda on 
April 1st of this year. 


i. 
— 





Application for Association Membership 

L. C. Waterstraut, City Manager, Sturgis, 
Mich. Mr. Waterstraut holds the degree of 
B. S. in Engineering. For three years he was 
radio operator of the Marconi Wireless Com- 
pany. For the past four years he has been en- 
gaged in electrical engineering. He was ap- 
pointed city manager of Sturgis May 5, 1927. 

Albert B. Gidley, City Manager, Burbank, 
Calif. Mr. Gidley is Burbank’s first manager, 
having been appointed June Ist. He was grad- 
uated from Black Hills College in South Da- 
kota in 1896, receiving the degree of B. S. He 
has done engineering work for the cities of 
Lead, S. D., and Marshfield, Ore. For the 
past nine years he has been in the contracting 
business. 


New Subscribers to the Association 
W. H. Tischer, Webster Hall, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; A. James Parkhurst, P. O. Box 805, Ocala, 
Fla.; Henry Godet, 436 Main St., East Orange, 


N. J.; R. H. Tracy, 606 McDowell St., Fairbury, 
Neb.; Detroit Bureau of Governmental Re- 
search, 51 Warren Avenue, W., Detroit, Mich, 
During the month of June, 14 new subscrip- 
tions to Public Management were received. 


La 





Midnight Call Annoys City Manager 

City Manager Edward Oviatt is asked to per- 
form many duties and some of the requests 
that come to his office are decidedly amusing, 
Some of them likewise are exasperating. 

A few nights ago the persistent ringing of 
the telephone bell wakened the city manager 
from his slumbers shortly before midnight. 
When he answered the phone a feminine voice 
demanded that he come down to her place at 
once and bring a gun along to kill a half dozen 
howling cats that had gathered in her yard 
for a convention. 

Mr. Oviatt, we understand, declined the in- 
vitation and went back to bed commenting on 
the unreasonableness of life in general and 
of women in particular—Durango, Colo., Her- 
ald, 


i. 
_ 


Request City Manager to Find Bride 

In addition to his many duties of filling his 
office of city manager, H. P. Malone has added 
to this list the job of forming a matrimonial 
bureau for those possessing aching and longing 
hearts, hearts that crave companionship—yes 
and even marriage if sufficient dowry is ob- 
tainable. 

In a letter addressed simply “Chief Paw- 
huska,” Pawhuska, Oklahoma, S. P. Malone, 
city manager, discovered a heart-breaking de- 
mand for his aid in finding a fair maiden 
among the Osage Hills to wed Mr. 
from Minneapolis. The letter is as follows: 
Chief Pawhuska 

Dear Sir I am going to ask you a great 
favor. Can you help me get a good wife age 
from 25 to 40. I would have a widow. I am 
50, but look like 40. I have considerable means, 
$2,000 cash and $6,000 in land. I can give 
good reference. 
can help me. 
say you can get one of your tribe. 
love you. Rite soon, 





Will be so pleased if you 
I will go their at once if you 
May God 


Yours sincerely, 

P. S. Please rite soon if you will be so kind 
as to be able to get me one. 

Chief Malone has not as yet looked over his 
tribe for the blushing bride, but will at least 
make an effort to hold up the dignity of this 
mighty reservation, of which he is in charge. 


Pawhuska, Okla., Capital. 
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News Notes 




















Deptford, England, has condemned 3,000 
houses in one section of the borough and they 
are to be demolished. The population of 
these houses is about 16,000. Out of 1800 
houses in this area inspected recently by san- 
itary officers, 1723 were found to contain 2950 
families; 495 houses were occupied by three 
families and 16 houses by four families. The 
report states that these families are forced 
to live in such overcrowded districts simply 
because there is no alternative accommodation. 


The Daily Chronicle Telegram from Vienna 
gives an amusing example of police methods 
there. An English visitor getting off a tram 
car threw away his car ticket, and was seen 
doing so by a policeman and fined 1s 2d on 
the spot and given a receipt. The Englishman 
crumpled up the receipt and threw it away— 
another fine of Is 2 d. On receiving the sec- 


ond receipt the Englishman used an expletive 
giving his opinion of Vienna’s police regula- 
tions. The policeman happened to understand 
English and promptly fined the visitor 10 
shillings for “using bad language.”—Electric 
Railway and Tramway Journal, (London). 


An electric railway express line between 
Dusseldorf and Duisberg, distance of seven- 
teen miles has been opened by municipal au- 
thorities. 


Six thousand of the eleven thousand houses 
which Manchester has planned are now com- 
pleted. 


Perfuming the atmosphere of an under- 
ground railway is the novelty which has been 
introduced on the Metropolitan Railway of 
Paris. The perfume vaporizer is operated 
by means of compressed air at the time the 
car doors are closed and for the entire length 
of the station. The process may be applied 
on a larger scale. 
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Digest of Local Government Literature 
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A Grammar of Politics. By Harold J. Laski. 
Yale University Press, New Haven, 1926. 
Pp. 672. $6.00. 


Political science has suffered from lack of 
knowledge of economics, sociology and psy- 
chology. Reconstructions of political society 
have been made which did not take these 
into account. This book, however, a most am- 
bitious attempt, uses the most modern concep- 
tions in the social sciences, and is the most 
complete piece of theoretical and descriptive 
writing on the future society that has ap- 
peared for some time. 

The society under which we live today gives 
people rights simply because they possess 
wealth or because they hold an inherited po- 
sition. The society of the future will give 
rights only as they are earned by the duties 
performed by the citizen. To make the mat- 
ter concrete “He who eats must work.” 

Another feature of the state envisaged by 
Mr. Laski is that the governmental agencies 
are recognized as being headed by fallible 
creatures, a most realistic view, and that to 
prevent the perversion of power the state must 
subject itself to criticism. In fact, it must 
organize bodies to criticize it. It follows that 
free speech should be guarded jealously, but 
even more than that, organs for discussion in 
which all citizens take part must be devel- 
oped, and the facts upon any subject under 
consideration must be supplied by impartia) 
research agencies. Such agencies are now in 
the rudimentary stage, as represented by those 
now working in the field of the city, state and 
national government in politics, and others 
applying scientific technics to sociological prob- 
lems. 

Home rule is stressed for local communities 
because of the fact that self-government is 
the best training for self-government and fur- 
ther responsibility. In this, of course, Laski 
follows Mill, as he does in many other ideas. 

The author is a director of the well known 
Institute for Public Administration in England 
and he speaks with authority when he stresses 
the importance of the technician and the ex- 
pert in the government’s service. He has dis- 
played a great deal of skill in picking out the 
features in our present system which will be 
developed. The fact that the book was writ- 


ten by one who fully appreciates the many 
problems of administration today, lends addi- 
tional ‘potency to the recommendations he 
makes for extending public control and owner- 
ship to various utilities and services. Some of 
these, large scale industries effected with the 
public interest, he sees are essential to the 
development of a democracy realistically based 
not only on political enfranchisement, which is 
barren without economic enfranchisement, but 
also upon a recognition that the power of eco- 
nomic forces must be harnessed and directed 
by society instead of by the small, irresponsi- 
ble class which now controls the majority of 
production and distribution and runs it almost 
exclusively for profit and only secondarily, if 
at all, for social use. 


A City Council From Within. By E. D. Si- 
mon, M. A., M. I. C. E., M. I. M. E. Long- 
man’s, Green, New York, 1926. $3.00 


Many books have been written on various 
phases of local government; technical discus- 
sions on lighting, municipal 
ownership and other aspects of a municipality 
are numerous. This book is the first to at- 
tempt to give the reader a chance to see local 
government “whole.” It is to be regretted that 
this book covers only England, but it will prob- 
ably be impossible to write such a book for the 
United States. 

The author has been a counsellor of Man- 
chester for thirteen years and has served a 
term as Lord Mayor. He has been chairman 
of several of the important administrative com- 
mittees and writes of his experiences on these 
with authority. He has done his work well 
and for no monetary recompense. He relates 
the workings of the committees on electricity, 
public health, housing, and finance and gives 
his observations on education, the committee 
system, civil service, the party system and 
areas of local government. The chapter on 
municipal trading (municipal ownership) is 
filled with most striking facts. In dealing with 
gas, electricity, water, and tramways, he says, 
“There is not a single case in this country of 
one of these four services reverting to private 
ownership after being municipalized, whereas 
the great majority of them were privately 
owned and were municipalized later because 
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the local authority was convinced that this was 
the best and most convenient course.” 

The Manchester electricity department is the 
most progressive and successful one in En- 
gland and the entire management is under the 
chief engineer “who holds a position almost 
exactly like that of managing director” of a 
private corporation. This idea should be ex- 
tended and the author holds that a full time 
permanent working chairman of the council 
is needed. 

Since even an expert administrator cannot 
make a success of his work without support 
and co-operation from the elected council, 
councillors in every country should be pre- 
vailed upon to read such a book as this since 
it will give them a broad view of their work 
and the necessity for ungrudging application 
to the problems of the social welfare of those 
they are charged to govern. 

According to the preface which is written 
by Professor Graham Wallas, in all parties of 
England there are to be found short-sighted 
men who wish to hinder the work of the com- 
mittee and the manager of municipal depart- 
ments and utilities. Dr. Wallas lays special 
stress on the fact that a Labour councillor 
should read this book to acquaint himself with 
the need for unbiased consideration of munici- 
pal problems. The Labour party in England 
has paid a great deal of attention to these 
problems and the Local Government News 
which it publishes is the best general survey 
of contemporary English municipal develop- 
ment. (It is published at 25 Tothill Street, 
Westminster, London, S. W. 1. 1s. per yr.) 


The American Race Problem. By E. B. 
Reuter. Thomas Y. Crowell, New York. 
1927. Pp. 448. $2.75 


Seventeenth Annual Report of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People. 69 Fifth Avenue, New York. 1927 
Pp. 50. 

It can probably be said that Mr. Reuter’s 
book is the definitive work on the Negro Prob- 
lem in the United States. It is certain that it 
is one of the most useful works so far as 
historical background is concerned and in that 
it maintains a strictly scientific attitude in this 
important and controversial field of social dis- 
cussion. The chapters of the book will give 
a good idea of the scope of the work. They are: 
Race as a Sociological Concept, Racial Differ- 
ences, Accommodation and Assimilation of 
Races, Amalgamation and Racial Differentia- 


tion, Prejudice, Isolation and Social Progress, 
the Health of the Negro, Negro Sex and 
Family Life, the Economic Status of the Negro, 
Education, Negro Literature, Art and Music, 
the Church and Religious Life, Delinquency 
and Crime, Crimes Against the Negro, and 
the Growth of Racial Consciousness. 


The final chapter on The Present and Future 
shows that Professor Reuter is fully aware of 
pitfalls which may befall the person who 
strives to follow out a particularistic solution 
for the problem. In fact, he says there is no 
solution. He gives a survey of the solutions 
which have been proposed for ridding Ameri- 
can society of the Negro problem and rejects 
them all. It seems that the problem will ulti- 
mately be settled by the disappearance of the 
race through amalgamation. 


In the meantime, if there be any other solu- 
tion it will have to come about on the basis 
of the facts which are presented in this book 
and which can be utilized by anyone in con- 
tact with this problem. 


One of the solutions which is often mentioned 
is the political solution, which is the immediate 
aim of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. Its report says 
“For the present the avenue to affirmation and 
defense of the Negro’s fundamental rights lies 
through the courts.” The annual report gives 
a great many instances of court action and 
many unsavory examples of mob violence and 
lynching. The record for lynching in 1926 is 
certainly black enough. There were thirty-four 
last year as contrasted with eighteen in 1925, 
but there is some hope in the fact that there 
are reported four cases in which the lynchers 
were punished and twelve cases in which lynch- 
ing was prevented by the action of the peace 
officers. 


ANNUAL REPORTS 


City of Alliance, Nebraska, City Manager's Report to 
the Mayor and Council. L. A. Goines, City Manager. 
Pp. 34. Mimeo. 

State of New York Civil Service Commission. 
third Annual Report. 1926. Pp. 77. 

Municipal Court of Philadelphia for the Year 1925. 
Pp. 204. 

Municipal Activities of the City of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
1926. C. O. Sherrill, City Manager. Pp. 223. Map. 

Twentieth Annual Report—Board of Supervising Engi- 
eers. Chicago Traction. For the fiscal year ending 
January 31, 1927. Pp. 424. 

Nineteenth Annual Report-Civil Service Commission, 
State of New Jersey. Charles P. Messick, Secretary. 
Pp. 25. 

Nineteenth Annual Report 
Fiscal year ending March 31, 1927. 
Manager. Pp. 55. 


Forty- 


City of Staunton, Virginia. 
Willard F. Day, City 
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I. General Administrative 


Problems 





STATISTICS OF INFANT MORTALITY 

Methods for securing statistics of infant mortality. 
The health committee of the League of Nations is try- 
ing to improve the comparability of 
infant mortality of different countries (distinction be- 
tween those born living and the still-born). Uni- 
formity should be developed by grouping in the tables 
the facts relative to each and by 
ing the answers to the given. 
thinks that enormous difficulties would meet 
pilation of many items of social 
area, and that their practical 
from the point of view of 


the figures of 


individual combin- 
Dr. Feld 


the com- 


questions 


value over a large 
utility may be doubted 
child welfare. Decisive re- 


sults arise rather from partial investigation of limited 
groups. Dr. W. Feld. Brussels, Bulletin International 
de la Protection de l'Enfance. June 30, 1926. pp. 
807-11. I-51 


FIRE DEPARTMENT RECORDS United States 

Modern fire departments are beginning to realize the 
necessity for efficient and carefully kept records. One 
of the most complete record systems in this country is 


said to be that of New Haven, Connecticut which is 
described in this article. Thirteen forms are _ repro- 
duced. “Efficient Records for Fire Alarm Systems,” 


Edwin P. Cochran, Superintendent of Fire Alarm Tele- 


graph, New Haven. Fire Engineering, New York. 
March 23, 1927. Vol. 80. No. 6. pp. 271-272, 280, 298. 
1-52 


COUNTY GOVERNMENT 

Jackson County, 
heads. 
ent 


United States 
has fourteen executive 
These articles are intended to explain the pres- 
government and note changes which to be 
necessary in the light prac- 
The changes suggested are county home rule, and 


Missouri 


seem 
of modern administrative 
tice. 


centralization of responsibility. “Many Headed County 
Government,” Walter Matscheck. Kansas City’s Public 
Affairs. March 24, 1927. pp. 1-12. 1-53 
CITY PLANNING United States 


There are probably hundreds of city planning boards 
or commissions which are substantially inert, according 
to the author. are in that con- 
dition because of the existence of one or more of seven 
causes which the author lists. The 
are analyzed and remedies suggested. 
Campbell Scott, 
York City. American 

Vol. 36. No. 3. pp. 


The majority of them 
causes of inertia 
“Overcoming City 
Inertia,” 
New 


1927. 


Planning Technical Advisory 
City, New 


344-346. I-54. 


Corporation, 
York. March, 


MUNICIPAL REPORTS United States 

The author discusses the purpose of a report and the 
various the art of municipal re- 
porting. He lists some essentials of a good report such 
as promptness, 
paration 


ways of improving 


conciseness ami attractiveness. Pre- 


of manuscript, distribution are 


Ridley, 


size, cost and 


covered. “Municipal Reports,” Clarence E. 


School of Citizenship and Public Affairs, Syracuse Uni- 
versity. National Municipal Review, New York April, 
1927. Vol. 16. No. 4. pp. 243-245. I-55 
WATER WORKS RECORDS United States 

The author of this article claims that water works 
people as a class are far behind the times in the mat- 
ter of combining records for use in connection with 
studies of their operation. There is an urgent necessity 
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for efficient operation records. Some examples of cara 
“Are Water Works Delinquent ig 
James Imboden, Chief Engineer, 
Public of West Virginia. Water 
Works Engineering, New York. March 2, 1927. Vol. a 
No. 5. pp. 283-284. 1-56 


lessness are given. 
Keeping Records?” 


Service Commission 











II. Public Finance 











VALUATION 
Valuation 
somewhat 
financier. The 
fall into seven general 
the author taking 
gineer. 


from the 
different 


standpoint of the 
from that of the 
reasons having a 

classes, 


engineer is 
public utility 
valuation made 
which are treated by 
the attitude of the en. 
includes a 


for 


into 
The article also 


account 
long discussion of 
depreciation and an example of a depreciation problem, 
“Valuation Work from the Engineer's Standpoint,”’ Johp 
Hole, A. M. E. I. 
Journal, 
Pp. 


TAX EXEMPTION 
Many municipalities have 


C., Toronto, Canada. 
Montreal. April, 1927 
207-212. 


The Engineering 
Volume 10, No. & 
11-39 


United State 
principle of 
This prin. 


the 
exemption of new enterprises from taxation. 


inherited 


ciple is discussed and the arguments in favor of, and 
against exemption are given. The best means of pre 
viding for exemption is to leave the action up to the 
local governing body. “The Arguments for and Against 
the Exemption of New Enterprises from Taxation,” 
E. M. Harvey, Commissioner of Taxes, State of Ver. 
mont. Proceedings of the Second Institute of Municipal 
Affairs, Montpelier, Vermont. January 12-13, 1927. 
Norwich University Record, Volume 18, No. 23. Pp 
14-19. 1-40 
CONTINGENT FUNDS Scotland 

The city of Glasgow has had a fund devoted to the 


common good which has been in existence for over three 


hundred and fifty years. It is a common purse for 
general municipal purposes and makes possible grants 
to community institutions without specific permission 


from Parliament. It is, in fact, municipal pocket money 
to be used in such a manner as the city may think fit. 
The fund originated in the civic ownership of common 
lands and when these were sold the funds were invested 
for the common good. ‘“‘Municipal Pocket Money: Glas- 
gow’s Common Good Fund,” Baillie P. J. Dollan. The 
Local Government News, London. April, 1927. Vol. 4 
No. 4. p. 36. I}-41 


PROPERTY TAX 
An investigation 


United States 


into taxation in Pennsylvania reveals 


that some property owners both inside cities and in the 
country pay from two to nine times as much tax in 
proportion to the property they own as others in the 
same town or township simply because of unequal as 
sessment. Thirteen other facts of importance have been 
induced from this survey. “‘Some Phases of Taxation in 
Pennsylvania,” F. P. Weaver and Clyde L. King Bul- 
letin, Pennsylvania Department of Agriculture Harris- 
burg. December 15, 1926. Vol. 9 No. 24. p. 8&2 Ii-42 
BONDED INDEBTEDNESS United States 

The census bureau reports that for 146 cities for which 


data have been compiled the average net bonded debt 
has increased from $50.94 per capita in 1905 to $119.45 
in 1925, an increase of 134 per cent in twenty years. 
Other comparisons are made in this article, which is & 
compilation made annually by the author For 214 
cities he has the population and the amount of general 
improvement, public school, public utility bonds and the 
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“The Bonded Debt of 
C. E. Rightor, Chief 


amount of sinking funds, etc. 
2i4 Cities as at January 1, 1927.” 


Accountant, Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research. 
National Municipal Review, New York. June, 1927. 
Vol. 16. No. 6. pp. 389-398. 11-43 
CITY OFFICE FUNDS United States 


Toledo, Ohio, has recently installed cash registers in 
the municipal court to facilitate the handling of receipts. 
This makes automatic control of the funds possible, ex- 
pedites auditing and their use may be extended to other 
city offices. The employees of the municipal court are 
enthusiastic over the ease with which the cash register 
makes financial control possible. “Cash Registers Aid 
City Offices.” The Toledo City Journal, June 11, 1927. 
Vol. 12. No. 24. Pp. 357, 376. Il-44 


a III. Public Safety ‘| 


JUVENILE COURTS United States 
Each county in the state of New York now has the 
privilege of instituting a county children’s court in 
which equity procedure be used instead of crim- 
inal The first to take advantage of this 
enabling act was Westchester. The working of its child- 
The problem of successful ad- 
accomplished by dividing the 
county each in charge of a deputy 
clerk and probation officers who cover the work of their 
alone 

















will 
law. county 
ren’s court is described. 
ministration has been 
into three zones, 
communication, whenever 
necessary, with the main office of the court. “A County- 
Wide Juvenile Court,” Appell, Judge Child- 
ren’s The Development of 
Probation As- 

IlI-43 


territory and are in 
George C. 
Court, Westchester 
Juvenile Courts 


County. 
Probation. National 


Pp. 


and 
New York, 


sociation, 86-95. 


SAFETY CODES 
A recent 
least 


United States 
that there 
employing over 
subject to the 
only in 


of manufacturers shows 


28,000 


census 
industrial plants 


which 
It has 


are at 
1,324,000 
dust 


hazards of 
that 


persons are 


explosions. been recent years 


direct attention has been given to the elimination of 
industrial plant explosions. There is now a sufficient 
large body of facts, however, to enable a safety code 
to be formulated by a committee, and regulations pre- 
pared to assist in the adoption of proper control mea- 
sures and the prevention of dust explosions. “Safety 
Codes for the Prevention of Dust Explosions,” Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Washington, D. C. Bulletin No 
433, January, 1927. Pp. 40 111-44 


FIRE DEPARTMENT SALARIES 


United States and Canada 
A table of fire department salaries in the United States 
compiled by the office 
of Fire Fighters. The 
officers in 
“Fire De- 


and Canada has been executive 
of the 
table 


the department is 


International Association 


showing the salaries by cities and by 


appended to the article 


partment Salaries, United States and Canada,” George 
J. Richardson, Secretary, I. A. F. F. The Quarterly of 
the National Fire Protection Association, Boston. April, 
1927. Volume 20, No. 4 Pp. 330-332. 111-45 


CAUSES OF ACCIDENTS 

The causes of both fatal 
given in illustrated by graphs. The fatality 
rate seems to be dropping back. “How Accidents Hap- 
pen,” Dr. Louis I. Dublin. 1926 Transactions, National 
Safety Volume 3. Pp. 19-27. 111-46 
FIRE RESISTIVE HOMES United States 

A home has 1ilt on Long Island which 
Was 


United States 


and non-fatal accidents are 


tables and 


Council, 


recently been b 


planned and erected to provide a practical demon- 
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stration of the possibilities of constructing small houses 
of permanent fire resisting materials, and to determine 
whether the cost could not be kept within that re 
quired for usually less costly types of good construction 
in similar dwellings. The plans and detailed studies of 
—. are printed. “Fire Resistive Dwelling House.” 
uarterly of the National Fire Protective Association, 
Boston. Volume 20, No. 4. Pp. 334-339. 
Ill-47 


April, 1927. 


ELECTRIC LINES AND AVIATION: 

SAFETY MEASURES France 

Marking electric power lines in order to increase the 
safety of aviation. The presence of electric power lines 
may constitute a great danger for aerial navigation. 
The Congress of the French Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, held at Lyons in 1926, expressed 
the wish that the necessary steps be studied to insure 
the safety of aerial navigation without disturbing the 
development of electrical lines, in particular by the 
removal of lines from the neighborhood of aerdromes, 


and by marking them. Lt. Colonel Paul Renard, 
Grenoble. Annales de l'Energie. September 25, 1926. 
Pp. 168-170. 111-48 
FIRE PREVENTION 

There are some people who imagine that a fire loss 


is simply the concern of three parties: first, the person 
having the fire; second, the fire chief; and third, the 
insurance company; and that unless the average citizen 
happens to be one of these three he therefore has no 
in the property destroyed by fire. This article 
quotes a great many statistics and instances to prove 
that such is not the case and to show methods of dealing 


interest 


with fire hazards which will reduce fire waste. “Fire 
Waste and its Prevention.”” Richard E. Vernor. lowa 
State College Bulletin No. 9. November 3, 1926. Vol. 
25. No. 23. Pp. 8. ITI-49 


POLICE WOMEN United States 

Since Berkeley, California, is the home of Chief Voll- 
mer it is to be expected that the women police service 
would be conducted on the same high plane which has 
characterized the regular police service. This is true. 
To further the progress which has been outlined for the 
women police there has been initiated a co-ordinating 
council composed of the directors of most of the social 
work agencies and educational institutions 
which discusses the community conditions 


of the city 
effecting the 


social welfare of youth and tries to discover the best 
procedure for working on certain problem cases. The 
work of the women police is described. “How Berkeley 
Helps its Policewomen,” Helen D. Pigeon, Associate 
Secretary, International Association of Policewomen. 
The Police Journal, New York City. May, 1927. Vol. 
14. No. 10. Pp. 5-6. 111-50 


SALVAGE WORK 
A large 


United States 
is actually a water 
departments have put in 
coping with this problem. 
was obtained from many 
which were thought best 
with salvage principles, 
methods of protecting goods and the effect of fire, water, 


percentage of fire 
a great fire 
organizations for 
Information for this article 
and the methods 
incorporated. It 


waste 


loss and many 


elaborate 


departments 


were deals 


and smoke on various articles of merchandise. “What 
Does Salvage Work Include?” Fire Engineering, New 
York. June 1, 1927. Vol. 80. No. 11. Pp. 581-532, 
548. Ilf-51 


FIRE PREVENTION United States 

The United States is paying an annual total of 12,000 
lives and more than $500,000,000 in property loss. That 
this can be lowered is shown by the fact that the month 
of October has consistently shown lower loss than other 


months since the observance of Fire Prevention Week 
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in that month has been established. The vast majority 
of fires are preventible and when the people want to stop 
them they can. The national campaign to reduce fire 
described. “Some Achievements and Possibili- 


ties of Fire Prevention,’ Franklin H. Wentworth, Secre- 


losses is 


tary, National Fire Protection Association. American 
City, New York. Hay, 1927. Vol. 36. No. 5. Pp. 685, 
687, 689. 111-52 
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HOUSING Denmark 

The housing 
articles, 
workers’ 


series of 
the 
the 
fact 
7,000 


situation at Copenhagen.—A 
Chr. 
building 


director of 
with 
the 
more than 
of forced 


increased 


some written by Jensen, 


cooperative association, deal 


Copenhagen. In spite of 


1926, 


housing situation at 
that the first of 
families were badly 
the 
cessation. According to 
to the difficulty for 
the 


above 


on January, 


housed on account joint 


lodgings 
that is 


vacant 
the 
interested 


occupancy, number of 
without 
in part 
the initial 
of their 
rents. A 
Copenhagen 


authors due 


parties to secure 
societies demand 


high 


from 


building 
all to the 


obstacle 


deposit which 
rate 


the 
lodgings of 


patrons, and too 


for considerable arises 


existence in of almost 200,000 





which the cost of construction is about one-half of what 
it would be at present, so that if the rent market 
were free, the owners of these lodgings would secure 
an undeserved profit and a chance to speculate. Chr. 
Jensen, Copenhagen. Architecten, 1926. No. 1, 2, 4 1V-63 
PUBLIC HEALTH France 

Public health training school at Vanwes (Lannelongue 
Institute).—The public health training schoo] at Van- 
ves evists to train public health officials of all ranks, 
from the medical director of the public health bureau 
to the assistant disinfector The infirmary school in- 
cludes three sections: (1) applied hygiene, (2) infirm- 
ary specialists and colonial health officers, (3) assist- 
ants and visitors. The practical character of the courses 
offered, some of which are undeveloped The Vanve 
public health bureau possesses compulsory authority 
over individuals (control of preventive measures and 
of isolation, vaccination, disinfection), real estate, grant- 
of building permist, investigation of unsanitary living 
quarters, overcrowding (in collaboration with the high- 
way engineer) The optional power nelude neuro- 
psychiatric consultations for adults, menta care ot 
children, anti-venereal campaign, care o contagio 
diseases, emergency medical ervice or Sund and 
holidays Work of the laboratory Ther exists also 
close co-operation between the burea and the medica 
school inspection and the anti b lo disper y 
Dr. Rou Paris, Revue philanthropique July , 1926 
No. 347, pp. 361-370 1V-64 
CONTAGIOUS DISEASES 
PREVENTIVE MEASURES 

Some remarks on the occasion « recent w c 
the role of table utensi in the transmission of diseases 

Table utensils are too often carelessly washed, ever 
in hospital this negligwence is related to the peed wi 
which the washing is executed In restaurants, it 
not rare to find forks whose base still holds the remai 
of food Yet, without resorting to sterilizatior whic} 
is not really indicated except in special cases, one n 
effectively wash dishe by giving enough time and cat 
to it Lacking this, the dish inadequately washed may 
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transmit serious diseases, for example diphtheria, and 
The utensils 
large improvement, especially in hospitals: 
in fact this practice already exists in different places, 
notably at the Institute. Dr 
Revue d’Hygiene, June, 1926, No. 6, pp 


especially tuberculosis. use of individual 


would be a 
Pasteur 


Dejust. Paris, 


562-66. 1V-65 
PROPHYLAXIS FOR RICKETS 

Prophylaxis of Recults of the investigations 
of the Swedish professor Jundell, director of the pedia. 
tric clinic of the 


rickets. 


Caroline 


Institute, at the genera] 
children’s hospital ta Stockholm. The children are 
subjected to a limited diet, and in more serious cases, 
cod liver oil (1, 2, or 3 spoonfuls containing \% milli. 
gram of phosphorus) This treatment is simple: the 
state and the communes should put it at the dis position 


of mothers, without charge or at a low Tables 


and statistics demonstrate the success of the method de. 


price 








scribed. Desirability of creating areas each including 
a central station, charged with the duty of examining 
children, and giving courses for mothers and young 
girls. Prof. Y. Jundell. Brussels, Bulletin International 
de ia Protection de |'Enfance. July 31. 1926 No. 50, 
pp. 988-1001. 1V-66 
PUBLIC BATHS AND WASH HOUSES England 
Design and equipment of public bath and wash 
houses. Too often the facing of a swimming pool be 
comes the chief factor of the equipment, while in fact 
it forms the least esstenial part Practical facts for 
the establishment of baths, washhouses, etc. G H 
Fouracre, Desigh and Equipment) of Pub’te Baths 
and Wash Houses. London, The Surveyor October 15 
1926 Pp. 335-37 1V-67 
PUBLIC BATHS AND WASH HOUSES Netherlands 
The baths at Rotterdam. The city of Rotterdam 
operates 6 bath houses including a total of 111 shower 
baths. Others are under construction. The price per 
bath at Rotterdam is a little higher than at A mster- 
dam. Remarks on the arrangement of this equipment. 
Free baths for children numbered 202,719 at Amster- 
dam; at Rotterdam the number is insignificant It is to 
be regretted that the cities do not profit by their 
mutual experience Defective System of Wash House in 
the Galerij-bouw Establishment S. R. de Miranda, The 
Bathhouses at Roterdan Amsterdam D Gemeente 
December 23, 1926 No. 24 1V-68 
CURES ASSOCIATED WITH PUBLIC BATHS Austria 
The cure section of the city of Vienna at Ar enbad 
Description of the different cure sections of the Amalien- 
i equipment (hydrothera; heliothera traviolet 
ray electric treatment Arsor re é 
ete) Vienna, O6csterreichische Gemeir Zeitur No- 
vember 15, 1926. No, 22 P 1V-69 
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V. Public Works 


CONCRETE ROADS. METHODS 
OF CONSTRUCTION 
The use of American road 


United States 


for the construc- 
on the 
and 


machines 
tion of automobile roads...The author comments 
most «conomical way of constructing concrete roads 
bringing 


They give 


mixtures and concretes, 
which they 
rapidity of which 
finish of highway very 
limited time. Franz Hoffman, Berlin, Johannisthal. “Die 
Anwendung Amerikanischer Strassenbau Maschinen beim 


describes American 
out th> 


especially a 


great advantages secure 


work permits any con- 


tractors to long sections in a 


Automobilstrassenbau."’ Berlin, Verkehrstechnik, Febru- 
ary 26, 1926. no. 9, pp. 137-139, 4 ill. V-60 
DRINKING WATER IMPURITIES 

The presence of hydrophil colloids in drinking water 
Summary of a study by J. M. Daronyi of the Univer- 
sity of Budapest, in the “Deutsche Medig. Wochen- 
schrift’ (1925, pp. 23-24) This study points out an 
interesting method for the very simple but certain 


recognition of impurities in water, and at the sam 
time. for determining th> approximate importance. This 
method rests on the unique tendency of hydrophil col- 
loids, or, indeed, all lyophil colloids, to form spray or 
bubbles The operation takes place in the simplest 
fashion by shaking the water under examination for 
ten seconds in a test tube eighteen cm. long and 
eighteen mm. in diameter, one-third filled The number 


of bubbles and their resistance permits an approximate 
evaluation of the degree of contamination of the water 
“Die Anwesenheit von Hydrophilen Kolloiden in Trink 
Wasser Munchen, Gesundheits-Ingenieur, April 24, 
1926 no. 17, p. 264 V-61 
TREATMENT OF SEDIMENT Holland 


Purification of used water Apropos a pamphlet by 


Dr. Sierp relative to the removal of sediment resulting 


ised 


that 


from purification by the activated sediment of 


water. pointed out 


the Dutch 


before the Ger 


published in Germany, it is 
Kessener, 


engineer in the 


engineer, obtained favorable re- 


suits man elimination 
with the aid of 


Kessener, has 


and the manufacture of gas 


The Rijswijk plant set up by 


f sediment 


sediment 


perated for three year and, up to the present, it ha 
beer innecessary to remove any ediment B A 
Verhey “Afvalywater einiging.” Amsterdan Tech- 
nisch Gemeenteblad, June, 1926, p. 82, 2 col V-62 
ACTIVATED SLUDGE 

Fifteen montt experience of wage purification b 
act ated age Tt Wage t ac 
vatex é 4 r ¢ be d 
tt le ‘ i ‘ he echni wt 
€ 7; na i h ‘ »w 
4 Of r air hen 
There i a h whict s alrea 
widely employed i b i ! Ame : Bega 
Pari R e L’Hygiene Dece er 192 me 12, pr 
1176-1188, 2 sketche V-63 


SKY-SCRAPERS—WATER DISPOSAL 
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installations and the arrangements of the water closets 
and wash rooms are discussed. The author then passes 
to the distribution of the water itself. Pumping to an 
elevated reservoir can be carried out with the assistance 
of electric centifugal pumps or with compressed air cen- 
trifugal for horizontal or vertical lines 
Fire extinguishing installations as well as pipes for the 
disposition of waste water are reviewed in conclusion. 
Otto Spiegelberg, Ingenieur, Erfurt. 
gung und Entwasserung der Turmhausbauten. 
Gesundheits-Ingenieur. 


pumps of use. 


Die Wasserversor- 
Munchen, 
4-7. 
V-64 
England 
derived from a modern de- 
refuse, it is keep 
primarily a public health 
with the nature, collection and 
in England. “The Produc- 
Refuse,” J. W. Reber and 
Edin- 
164, 
V-65 
England 
Bootle 


January 2, 1926. no. 1, pp. 


POWER PRODUCTION FROM REFUSE 

Although power may be 
structor of municipal important to 
in mind that incineration is 
The authors 


disposa! of municipal 


move. deal 
refuse 
of Power from Town's 
Scott, The 


March, 1927. 


tion 
Andrew 
burgh. 

166, 168. 
PROFITS FROM REFUSE DISPOSAL 
been 


Cleansing Superintendent. 
Vol. 17. No. 199. pp. 162, 


A new incinerating plant has installed at 


which enables the municipality to earn about £3,000 a 
year by generating and selling steam to private firms. 
The cost of the plant was about £22,500. There are 
two illustrations of the works. “Bootle’s Profit Earn- 
ing Refuse Plant,” The Municipal Journal and Public 
Works Engineer, London. March 4, 1927. Vol. 36. No. 
1779, pp. 305. V-66 
REFUSE SALVAGE United States 

The operation of a municipal incinerator at Balti- 
more, Maryland, has been so ordered that almost suf- 
ficient salvaging is done to pay for the work. The ma- 
terial which is salvaged includes paper, tin cans, milk 
bottles and the metals of all kinds The illustrations 


are given, one of the incinerator and one of the salvage 


belt “Interesting Work is Done at the City’s Incin- 
erator.” Baltimore Municipal Journal March 25, 1927 
Vol. 15. No. 6. pp. 5 V-67 


United States 
of the collection 


GABAGE COLLECTION 
The author has 


made a survey systems 


of the Middle West and describes the municipal system 
in operation in Sioux City, lowa. Five photographs 
illustrate the treatment. “Garbage Collection and Dis- 
posal in Midwestern Cities," W. H. Carrig, Sioux City, 
lowa The Nation's Health Chicago March 15, 1927 
Vol. 9 No. 3 pp. 57-59 V-68 
RUBBER PAVING Great Britain 
Several successful results of the installation of rubber 
paving are mentioned The author believes that the two 
tanding conditions favorable to rubber paving are 
long life and absorption of vibration “Rubber Paved 
Highways,” Sir Stanley Boi The Municipal Journal 
and Public Works Engineer-Supplement January 28, 
1927 Vol. 3 No. 1774 pp. 29 V-69 
DAY LABOR CONSTRUCTION Seuth Africa 
An investigation wa made by the town engineer of 
Bracktan, South frica into the advantag and disad- 
vantage of day labor His conclusion was that thers 
is ™ ogical reason why such work should not be a sue- 
ces nd that if t i sometimes insatisfactory the 


cannot possibly be to blame Seven cause 


for failure are mentioned “Day Labor Construction in 
South Africa Public Works. New York November 
192¢ Ve 57 No. 16, pr 869-370 V-70 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL United States 

Or f the principa ewage disposal engineers gives 
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a historical and analytical treatment of the Imhoff tank 
and some reasons for differences in behavior. ‘Reasons 
for Differences in Behavior of Imhoff Tanks,” Harrison 


P. Eddy, Boston. Municipal and County Engineering. 
March, 1927. Vol. 72. No. 3. pp. 135-139. V-71 
MUNICIPAL BRIDGE PROBLEM United States 


This is a very thorough treatment of the problem of a 
bridge over the San Francisco Bay and deals with types 
and volume of traffic, effect of city 
navigation, engineering problems, financial feasibility 
and public ownership. “The San Francisco Bay Bridge 


plans, interests, 


Problem,” The City, San Francisco Bureau of Govern- 
mental Research. March 28, 1927. Vol. 7. No. 6. pp. 
47-115. V-72 














VI. Public Utilities 








RAILWAY PASSENGER TERMINALS United States 

After analyzing the problem of unification versus a 
scattering of railway stations, the author concludes that 
local conditions should be the governing factor in the 
placing of a station. Unit station management is a 
distinct problem in administration. “Unification of Rail- 
way Passenger Terminals,” E. E. R. Tratman, Engineer- 


ing News-Record, New York. February 24, 1927. Vol- 
ume 98, No. 8. Pp. 306-308. VI-47 
ELECTRIC POWER United States 


In the field of public control of power, several factors 
have within the past few years challenged the adequacy 
of the agencies we have set up to deal with our public 
utilities. these factors are: 1. The size of 
the industry; 2. The integration of super-power systems, 
operating over the country; 3. 
business. As an 
the fact 
definitely 40.8 of the central 
that thirteen companies have a 
percent of the total. The public 
are in many financially unable to do 
tackle parts of the problem 
by this concentration. “The Concentration of 
in Power,” H. S. Raushenbush. The 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
Philadelphia. January, 1927, publication No. 2031. Pp. 
8. VI-48 
PUBLIC PORTS United States 

New Orleans is largest port and 
handles The 


commissioners, an 


Some of 


The growth of inter-state 
the author 
control 


example of concentration, 
that five holding 
percent 


cites companies very 
and 
of 66 


commissions 


station output 


direct control 
utility 
cases more than 


a few presented to them 
Control 


Annals of the 


the 
million 


second 


tons of 


nation’s 


about five cargo per year. 


port is administered by a 
agency of the state of Louisiana. 


described. 


board of 
The administration is 
Beside the port itself, there is a cotton ware- 
publie and bulk 
commodity navigation 
canal, fire-fighting equipment consisting of 
two The handbook is illustrated 
by nine plates displaying to good advantage the facilities 
offered by the port. This is an 
ficient and attractive piece of reporting on the part of 
a public utility “Port Handbook of New Or- 
leans,”” Board of Commissioners. December, 1926. Pp. 
54. VI-49 
POWER DEVELOPMENT United States 

The increasing concentration of financial contro] and 
the growth of holding companies in the power industry 
of New York State has raised the problem of the ade- 
quacy of our system of regulation to meet the changed 
situation. The report deals with 
with state control 


house, a grain elevator, a public coal 


handling inner harbor 
modern 


and 


plant, an 
and 
boats accessories. 


example of a very ef- 


body. 


the concentration of 


power control, of the St. Lawrence 
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River, the adequacy of our system of regulation, and 
recommendations for more adequate control. A map js 
given showing the control exercised by certain com. 
panies in New York State. “Power Development in New 
York State.” Committee on Coal and Giant Power, 7 


5th Avenue, New York City. Pp. 32. VI-56 
URBAN TRANSPORTATION United States 
After reviewing the situation in Los Angeles, under 


the head of agencies, 
objectives, 


control, franchises, finance, and 
the engineer concludes that if the city ag. 
quired the railway lines, it would immediately get ful 
jurisdiction over rates, service and extensions; it could 
base its rate policies on actual cost without fear of 
court interference; it could save the difference between 
the fair rate of return allowed by the commission to 
a privately owned utility and the rate of interest which 
the city would have to pay; it could save the gross re 


ceipts and income taxes now paid to the state and 
federal governments and could get many of the bene 
fits of unification. 

Street railways are not obsolete as means of urbap 
transportation. The political dangers in municipal op- 
eration are no more serious than those in private 
operation. “Preliminary Report on Local Transportatiog 
Policy,’"” Delos F. Wilcox, Ph. D. April 28, 1927. Pp. 
20. VI-51 
HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER France 

Use of low and medium power waterfalls. In spite of 
the preference for high power falls, there is a national 


and social interest in combatting the non-use of small 
waterfalls, of which the number is large, and which wil] 
aid the location of industries adding to 
the This equipment is financially 
possible for some hundreds of kilowatts, when the price 
of the machinery installed does not exceed 3,000 franes, 


small without 


congestion of cities. 


which is about normal. While guaranteeing a _ return 
of 15 percent on the capital invested, the power can be 
sold at a minimum price of .25 franc per kilowatt 


hour. It is even advantageous to add a subsidiary heat 


unit, to support to plant in time of low water and to 
increase the amount of power regularly furnished. Rene 
Gabaud. Lyon, Annales de l'’Energie. July 25, 1926. 
Pp. 122-128. VI-52 


WATER DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS United States 

Many which that little 
thought has been given to planning a distribution system 
for This deal of 
waste in laying pipe which will never be used to capacity 


instances are cited show very 


future service. necessitates a great 


or which will have to be replaced by larger pipe within 
a few years. Population studies and a study of the 
possible future demand for water must be made before 
profitable extensions can be authorized, but the author 
recommends a study of existing facilities so that they 


may be utilized to the fullest extent instead of new pipes 


being laid. “Study and Extension of the Distribution 
System of Water Works,” Laurence C. Hough Amer- 
ican City, New York. May, 1927 Vol. 36. No. 5. 
Pp. 606-609. VI-53 
HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER Canada 


The total additional installation of hydro-electric fa- 
cilities in the Dominion of Canada during 1926 was about 
266,000 horse which the total installation 
in Canada up to 4,556,000 power. The 
of public and private hydro-electric undertakings 
seven provinces of Canada which have water 
sources that have been developed are described. 
electric Progress in Canada During 1926.” 
1029. Dec. 31, 1926. Pp. 7: and “Water Power Re 
sources of Canada.’” Bulletin No. 1055. March 1, 1927. 
Pp. 10. Dominion Water Power and Reclamation 
ice, Dept. of the Interior, Ottawa, Canada. 
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Public Utilities for Public Service 


By Devos F. Witcox, Ph. D., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Contributing Editor 
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The I. C. C. Throws Down the Gauntlet. 
The decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in Excess Income of St. Louis & 
O’Fallon Railway Company, handed down Feb- 
ruary 15, 1927, is of surpassing interest to 
every consumer of public utility service. In 
effect, the I. C. C. has challenged the United 
States Supreme Court to reverse or modify its 
recent line of decisions with respect to the 
valuation of public utilities for rate-making 
purposes. This emphasis placed by the Su- 
preme Court upon reproduction cost at present 
day prices as the most important element in 
valuation is in sharp conflict with the Com- 
mission’s ruling in the O’Fallon case. Here 
the Commission established a fair rate-making 
value of the railway property on the basis of 
normal pre-war prices for the property in- 
cluded in the inventory on the date of in- 
ventory, June 30, 1919, plus net additions sub- 
sequent to that date. This was a case for the 
recapture by the government of 50 percent of 
the company’s income in excess of six percent 
on the value of its property, under the terms 
of the Transportation Act of 1920. Obviously, 
the amount of the income earned in 
any one year depended upon the value of the 
property taken for that year. In this par- 
ticular case the matter had to be determined 
separately for the following periods: March 
lst to December 31st, 1920, and each of the 
calendar years, 1921, 1922 and 1923. On the 
basis of pre-war costs, the Commission estab- 
lished the valuation of the property existing 
June 30, 1919 as $850,000, consisting of 
$750,000 for structural property, $50,500 for 
land and $50,000 for working capital in the 
form of materials and supplies. As contrasted 
with this basic valuation, the Commission 
pointed out that with the fluctuating ratios 
of the unit costs applied to the inventory at 
the end of the several recapture periods, the 
value of the property would have jumped all 

around the lot, as follows: 


excess 


$ 850,000 
1,825,000 
1,563,000 


June 30, 1919 (1914 prices) 
Dec. 31, 1920 
Dec. 31, 1921 


Dec. 31, 1922 1,278,000 

Dec. 31, 1923 1,405,000 

These figures all relate to the same physical 
property. The Commission refused to adopt 
this unstable fluctuating basis for rate-making. 

Commissioner Meyer’s Opinion 

Commissioner Meyer, delivering this prin- 
cipal opinion, said: 

“Let us consider the effect of applying 
this doctrine of current reproduction cost 
to all railroad property in the United 
States. For convenience in calculation 
and for want of an accurate figure, we 
shall assume 18 billions as the value at 
1914 unit prices of structures existing on 
June 30,1919. The aggregate value which 
we used in Ex Parte 74 at the time of the 
general rate increase of 1920 was $18,- 
900,000,000 for all property used for 
transportation purposes. But taking 18 
billions as a base and applying the bu- 
reau’s ratios, the value of precisely the 
same structures would have become 41.4 
billions in 1920, 35.1 billions in 1921, 28.3 
billions in 1922, and 31.3 billions in 1923. 
In other words, assuming a static prop- 
erty there would have been a gain of 23.4 
billions in 1920, a loss of 6.3 billions in 
1921, a further loss of 6.8 billions in 1922, 
and a gain of 3 billions in 1923. These 
huge profits and losses would have oc- 
curred without change in the railroad 
property used in the public service other 
than the theoretical and _ speculative 
change derived from a shifting of gen- 
eral price levels. To put it still more 
graphically, by the application of the cur- 
rent reproduction cost doctrine the as- 
sumed base of 18 billions would have been 
increased in 1920 by a sum greater than 
the present national debt (about 19 bil- 
lions), and the transportation burden 
upon the people of the country would have 
been correspondingly increased without 
the investment of a single dollar by those 
who would reap the benefits. 


*e eee Kee KH ee FF 


“The conception of a rate base and re- 
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turns thereon fluctuating up and down 
with changes in the level of general prices 
is a conception which, if carried into ac- 
tual operation, could have no appeal ex- 
cept to stock-market speculators. It would 
be difficult to conceive of any plan more 
conducive to the encouragement of unre- 
strained speculation in railroad shares 
than such a method of valuation. In all 
probability it would provide a feast su- 
perior to anything which the bulls and 
bears have enjoyed since the creation of 
stock exchanges. History demonstrates 
beyond question that the general price 
level is never stable, and that its future 
fluctuations are impossible of successful 
forecast. The speculative possibilities of 
the current-cost-of-reproduction doctrine 
would be enhanced if the carriers should 
seek and be authorized to issue securities 
based upon values so determined. Se- 
curities issued upon such a valuation basis 
in 1920 would have exceeded by more than 
100 percent the amount that could have 
been issued upon the same property in 
1914 upon the basis of the prices then 
prevailing, but a large part of the stock- 
holders’ equity would have been wiped out 
by the fall in prices since 1920. 

“We come back after this exploration of 
the field of practical results, to the thought 
that stability is a prime requisite in this 
situation, both for investors and for the 
country as a whole. There is nothing more 
disturbing to commerce and industry than 
the prospect of frequent and abrupt shifts 
in the general freight rate level; and there 
is nothing more disturbing to investors, 
as distinguished from speculators, than 
the prospect of frequent and wide shifts 
in security values. Public regulation of 
railroads, if it is to be successful, must 
rest upon a firm foundation and be guided 
by principles which will lend confidence to 
industry and investment. The current 
reproduction cost theory of fair value is 
utterly inconsistent with this end, and in 
our judgment it is equally inconsistent 


with any sound conception of justice. 


do not believe that this is fairly descrip- 
tive of the situation. The court, as I 
read its decisions, has very wisely avoided 
a crystallization of the law with respect 
to the limits set by the Constitution to 
the public regulation of undertakings af- 
fected with a public interest. There is 
no controlling decision under the statute 
which here governs our action, nor any 
other decision which can fairly be _ re- 
garded as conclusive of the vital issue in 
this case. But let us assume for the sake 
of argument that there is the apparent 
disregard which is alleged. 
our duty lie? 

“The Supreme Court is the final au- 
thority upon the law but what it decides 
in one case to be the law may with further 
and under certain conditions be superseded 
in a subsequent case by a modified or dif- 
ferent conclusion. This is particularly 
true where the fundamental issue is one 
of public policy, and it is preeminently 
true where it can be shown that the public 
welfare is gravely imperiled. 


Where does 


“Where public policy is the issue, law is 
not a matter of dogmas nor should reason- 
ing be confined to deductions from past ju- 
dicial utterances. The vital thing is the 
essential purpose of the law in its re- 
lation to the public interest. 


* . = -oeS:sé ‘ » = * 


“I cannot avoid the conclusion that the 
commission would be derelict in its duty 
in this case if it should confine its atten- 
tion, so far as the fundamental law is con- 
cerned, to past utterances of the court in 
more or less analogous cases and should 
neglect the illumination which is thrown 
upon the law by its own intimate knowl- 
edge of transportation affairs and prob- 
lems. I feel sure that the Supreme Court 
is itself desirous that we should speak both 
frankly and fully on these matters. sila: 
After the court has heard what we have 
to say it may decide that our conclusions 
as to the fundamental law are erroneous, 
and that will end the matter; but certainly 
we ought not to deprive the court of the 
help which it may gain from the special 








Commissioner Eastman’s Concurring Opinion 


Commenting upon the Commissioner’s report, 


Commissioner 
opinion, said: 


“It is said that the report and the con- 


Eastman 


knowledge which it is our duty under the 
law to acquire. The 


in a _ concurring seeks to impart 


as it seems pertinent, 


candidly. 


clusions reached therein disregard the law * * 4 


as 


laid 


down 


by the Supreme Court. I “In the escape 
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Smyth v. Ames the aim of the railroads 
and utilities is to establish current cost 
of reproduction of plus so- 
called of land minus de- 
ferred maintenance as the minimum rate 
base in all cases. The report here gives 
our reasons for believing that such a rate 
base would be nothing short of a public 
calamity; that it would at the present 
time be grossly unjust to the public served 
by the railroads; that it is likely at 
some future time to be equally unjust to 
those who have invested their savings in 
the railroads; that it is without foun- 
dation in sound and that it is 
deficient in both stability and practicabil- 
ity. These reasons are fortified by our 
observation Federal 


structures 


present value 


reason; 


and experience in 
regulation of carriers, and in the case of 
three of those who join in the decision, 
also by prior observation and experience 
in State regulation of both railroads and 
utilities. It is worthy of note that the 
only dissenting commissioner who has had 
suchr State regulation 
agrees with the majority in their state- 
ment of the 
quences which are likely to flow from ac- 
the cost of 
doctrine.” 


experienre in 


disastrous economic conse- 


ceptance of current repro- 


duction 

This case has been appealed and no doubt 
the United States Supreme Court will be called 
upon again to say what the law is in the light 
of the facts brought out by the Commission. 
oe ——_-_ ——- 





Convention Gateway Routes 


Here are the gateway routes for your con- 
The 
will gladly furnish addi- 


venience in planning your convention trip. 
executive secretary 


tional data. 


Gateway Routes—lIllinois Central System 
for the 
Convention of International City Managers’ Association 


Sept. 13, 14, 15, 1927 


The Delegates from cities in California, and Pacific Coast 


states and entire West should use the Omaha gateway 


whenever possible 

Delegates from cities in Texas and other Southwesterr 
tates sh | e the Kansas City gateway whenever 
possible, connecting; with the Illinois Central main 


lines at either 


Waterloo, Ia 
either Omaha 


Iowa Falls or 


Delegates from Kansas can use 


cities iT 


or Kansas City gateway and Illinois Central 


Delegates from citic in the South and Southeast should 


se the Chicago gateway and Illinois Central 


Delegates from cities in Michigan, Ohio and other East- 
ern states should e the Chicago gateway and I\linols 
Cer 1 
Dubuque is on the main line, East and West, of the 
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Illinois Central. A large division office of this company 
is maintained here. 
Four trains daily’ from Chicago to Dubuque are sched- 


uled at convenient times. Return service equally good. 


Two trains daily from Omaha to Dubuque are sched- 
uled daily, morning and evening. Return service equally 


good. 
Augmented local service from connecting points on 
the main line. 


Wherever possible special sleepers will be run to handle 
parties of delegates to Dubuque. It is therefore neces- 
that advance notification of your desire to 
join such party at Omaha or Chicago, as the case may be, 
be given your Secretary. 
detailed 


sary some 


Fares and service from your city will be 


quoted on application to the undersigned. 


H. J. Biesterfeldt, 
Traveling Passenger Agent 
314 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Gateway Routes—Chicago Great Western Railroad Co. 
Train Service to Dubuque, Iowa, for the 
Convention of International City Managers’ Association 


September 13-14-15, 1927 
Dubuque, Iowa, is reached direct by the Chicago Great 
Railroad without change of trains, from Kan- 
sas City, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Chicago. 


Western 


From Cities in Have Your Ticket Routed Via 


Arizona, Arkansas Kansas City thence Chicago Great 

California, Kansas, Western 

Louisiana, Missouri Connection is made with all lines 

New Mexico, in Union Station. 

Oklahoma, Tri-State Limited leaves Kansas 

and Texas City at 11:30 p. m., arriving at 
Dubuque at 2:00 p. m. 

Idaho, Minnesota, St. Paul thence Chicago Great 

Montana, North Western 

Dakota, Oregon, Direct connection with all lines 

South Dakota, in Union Station. 

Washington, The Legionnaire leaves St. Paul 


Wisconsin (northern) at 8:20 p. m., arrives Dubuque 


and Western Canada. at 3:28 a. m. 
Illinois and all Chicago thence Chicago Great 
Western 

and northeast of The 
Chicago at 6:30 p. m., 


points east, southeast 


Legionnaire leaves Chicago 


arriving Dubuque 


at 11:45 p. m 


Western” is the 
and Dubuque. 


“Great hortest line between Chicago 


The Chicago 


without 


direct 
City, St. 


Western offers you service 
from Kansas Paul- 


Direct connection with through 


Great 
change of trains 
Minneapolis and Chicago 
trans-continental s made at Union Stations in 
Kansas City, St 


tral Station, Chicago 


trains 


Paul-Minneapolis and at Grand Cen- 


Our Tours Department Is at Your Service 

Let us plan your trip for you. We will make up your 
complete itinerary, reserve Pullman accommodations, 
send illustrated literature, de- 
through which you will 


relieve you of the little 


quote through fares and 
scriptive of the regions travel, 
hundred 


incident to traveling 


and in a other way 


details 


R. A 


Chicago Great 


Bishop, General Passenger Agent, 
Western R R. Co., 


1139 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, II! 
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Recent Inquiries 











Dependent vs. Independent School Systems 


Question: St. Paul is operating under the commission 
form of government and unlike most cities, has a com- 
missioner in charge of public schools. The result of this 
is going to be that whenever a new charter is dra‘ted 
there is going to arise a what should 
be done with the of any city 
which has placed the public under the city 
manager ? Cc. P. H. 


question as to 


schools. Do you know 


schools 


Answer: Your city is one of the few to re- 
tain the so-called dependent form of school 
organization. It is probably safe to say that 
in most cities of any size the school depart- 
ment comes under the jurisdiction of the board 
of education, which is more or less independent 
of the city council. Most writers on educa- 
tional administration insist on this type of or- 
ganization. However, we see no reason why 
the schools should not come under the juris- 
diction of the city manager as much as any 
other administrative department. A cursory 
investigation of the subject shows that in San 
Jose, California, the city manager appoints the 
members of the board of education, but his 
jurisdiction ends there. It is stated that the 
plan has been satisfactory from the standpoint 
of the school department. 

In Elizabethton, Tennessee, the city manager 
manages the public school system and exer- 
cises about the same degree of control over 
public education through the superintendent 
of schools as he does over street cleaning, pav- 
ing, the operation of municipal quarries and 
the like through the superintendent of public 
works. The city manager appoints the super- 
intendent of schools and the latter is respon- 
sible to him for the success of his department 
exactly like any other 
managerial control in both 
cised through a system of 
reports. 

It is stated that while this system may seem 
novel, it is certainly sound in theory and has 
worked out well in practice in Elizabethton. It 
is interesting to note that the present city 
manager had had four years experience as 
superintendent of a large public school system 
prior to his appointment as city manager. 
Doubtless other cities in Tennessee are oper- 
ating under the same system. The secretary 
of state, at Nashville, might be able to give 
further particulars. Article 20 of the charter 


department head, 
eases being exer- 


conferences and 


of Elizabethton (which is chapter 173 of the 
public acts of the general assembly of the 
State of Tennessee, 1921 designated as “An 
Act to Provide a Uniform City Manager Type 
of Charter for Use and Adoption in this State 
and to Prescribe the Method by Which any 
City or Territory in this State may Apply for 
and Adopt Such Form of Charter.) provides 
as follows: 

“Section 1. The City Manager shall have full 
power to manager and control the public or 
city schools. 

“Section 2. The city manager shall appoint, 
prescribe the duties and powers of, and fix the 
salary of the Superintendent of Schools of the 
city and appoint, fix the salaries of, and have 
power to remove all other officers and all 
teachers, agents and employes of the Depart- 
ment of Education. 

“Section 3. Jurisdiction over schools within 
the city of any existing district school board 
or other supervising body subordinate to the 
county board of education shall be auto- 
matically terminated by and upon the appoint- 
ment of the city manager, and all school 
property within the corporate limits of the 
city shall come under the control of the said 
manager, and the title thereto shall at the 
same time pass to and be vested in the city. 

“Section 3. All plans for the erection or im- 
provement of school buildings or others used 
for educational purposes shall be subject to the 
approval of city manager. 

“Section 5. All material, supplies and equip- 
ment for educational purposes shall be pur- 
chased by the city manager.” 


i. 
_> 





Package Library Notes 

Mr. R. J. Dushinske, 
Kansas, is the latest of 
age library on municipal administration. 
Mr. B. B. 


requested 


1203 A Moro St., 
several 


Manhattan, 
pack- 


men to use the 


Mangum, of Roxboro, North Carolina, has 


information on works 


Mr. Frank 


municipal 


water management 


Gue, Jr., is commencing his work as 


manager of Ludlow, Vermont, and sends in 


a request for material on accounting and budget making. 

Mr. Robert W. Hansen, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has been 
making a study of referendum and has 
been using material from the Association 


initiative and 


library. 


Mr. L. A. Sears, City Manager of Albion, Michigan, 
is using the package library on building codes, plumb- 
ing codes, wiring codes, etc. We have a good library 


on this subject 
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Indianapolis Adopts City Manager Plan 


The Indianapolis campaign closed on June 
21 when the city manager plan was enthusiasti- 
cally adopted by a vote of 53,936 to 9,862 in 
spite of a hard rain all day. The /ndianapolis 
News, a conservative paper which had been ov- 
posing any change in the city government on 
the ground that good or bad government de- 
pends on the men in office, completely changed 
front and supported the city manager move- 
ment. Mayor Seasongood of Cincinnati had 
pointed out in his speech in Indianapolis, 
“There are some forms under which it is harder 
to do wrong than others. Cincinnati has not 
gained so much because of its new type of gov- 
ernment as because that type has called the 
best men into public service and they have had 
the system and patriotism to name the city 
manager who in the language of the streets 
‘knows his stuff’.” 

Newspapers in the other Indiana cities 
watched the campaign with a great deal of 
interest. Most of them argued that the form 
of government made no difference so far as 
results were concerned. Lou Shank, a former 
mayor of Indianapolis, stated, “I have been 
watching the effects of the city manager form 
and have found that weherever you have that 
kind of administration you have high taxes.” 
(On the basis of the results, it would seem that 
the voters had been watching the effects of 
the old form of government in Indianapolis.) 


The Jndianapolis Times states that the courts 
now have the case of Mayor Duval and that a 
jury will soon decied whether he is guilty or 
not of violating the corrupt practices act. This 
paper comments editorially: “It may be a poor 
argument but no system could give worse 
results to any city than Indianapolis has had 
under the present form of government.” 

Toward the close of the campaign a great 
deal of enthusiasm was developed which culmi- 
nated in a mass meeting addressed by Mere- 
dith Nicholson, the well known author, and 
J. W. Esterline. Among other things Mr. 
Nicholson said: 

“I want to see my city take for its symbol 
the eagle and not the ostrich. Let us reach for 
the sky and not bury our heads in the sand. 


BY THE WAYX 


WHAT THE Press Is SAYING ABOUT THE CITY MANAGER PLAN 
















Do you know that for not one, but for half a 
dozen, years the newspapers of Indianapolis 
have printed almost daily stories of the degra- 
dation of public offices? The press associa- 
tions have carried to every part of the nation 
stories of our political troubles. We have had 
one shameful thing after another and the end 
is not yet. We have even found out that one 
of the great bulwarks of our liberty and law— 
the grand jury—has ceased to function in this 
country. We seem to have placed ourselves in 
the unenviable category of Philadelphia—a city 
corrupt and contented. 

“To send out data calling attention to the 
shipping facilities of the city, of its miles of 
boulevards and its cheap fuel means nothing to 
the man with $1,000,000 to invest. He natur- 
ally does not want to plant capital in a com- 
munity that is constantly in upheaval, or where 
he can’t get consideration for his legitimate 
needs without first seeing some politician in 
a back room. 

“Not only has the impression gone abroad 
that something is wrong with Indianapolis, but 
something is wrong here and the matter is not 
difficult of analysis. Every man and woman 
in this hall knows what’s the trouble—the 
people have lost control of the government of 
Indianapolis. But this gathering of citizens 
means that we are at last aroused to the 
gravity of the situation and that we’re going 
to take the governing business away from po- 
litical adventurers and keep it in our own 
hands. 

Fault Lies in the System 

“It is not individuals we’re striking at, not 
at a political party, but at an evil antiquated 
system. We want the world to know that what 
has been is not going to be true of us any 
more! It’s not to be said of this goodly city 
of nearly four hundred thousand people that 
it hasn’t the initiative, the courage and the in- 
telligence to free itself from its lordly task- 
masters. 

“I give credit to certain of our opponents for 
entertaining honest doubts as to the merits of 
the city manager plan. But if the law is 
defective we invite their assistance in correct- 
ing the weakness. As to other gentlemen, 
who say with a grand air that the city manager 
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plan strikes at self-government—that the peo- 
ple are throwing away their constitutional 
rights, I would like to ask what rights the 
people have now! So much of our community 
business has been taken away from the city 
hall and moved over to the Statehouse that 
it’s a little puzzling sometimes to know just 
what rights this municipality has left. 

“Other opponents of this plan are the poli- 
ticians. Of course the politicians are opposed 
to it. It’s because of their failure to give us 
honest, enlightened government that we mean 
to lift the whole business of the city beyond 
their reach. 

Influence of National Parties on Local 
Government 

“For years we have had our municipal affairs 
hitched to national politics. But the mainten- 
ance of the city’s streets, its lighting, its sani- 
tation, its police and fire protection, have 
nothing whatever to do with the tariff or our 
treaties with foreign powers. I don’t believe 
President Coolidge burst into tears when he 
heard the College avenue bridge had caved in. 
It was not his business. Still, if such a thing 
had happened in the District of Columbia I 
think he would have known why and something 
would have happened to whoever was respon- 
sible for it. 

“Every cent the city borrows is an obliga- 
tion upon every taxpayer. If there are $1,000,- 
000 oranges to be squeezed in Indianapolis let’s 
fix it so that the people will get the juice! 

“But let us turn our faces hopefully toward 
the future. I will make a suggestion as to 
how I think we can advertise this city as no 
other city has ever been advertised. Let us 
first make things right as we are proposing 
to do and then buy all the space our citizens 
care to pay for in magazines and newspapers 
of largest circulation and brag about our town. 
I would suggest as a good first line to be set 
up in big, black, challenging type: 

“INDIAN APOLIS—THE BEST GOVERNED 
CITY IN AMERICA. Its City Manager is Mr. 
So-and-So, a man trained and experienced in 
municipal administration. The councilmen are 
Messrs. So-and-So—experienced business men 





—men sacrificing their private interests for 
the community’s good. 

“No incompetence. No graft. No political 
middlemen to deal with! For every dollar paid 
by the taxpayer a dollar’s worth of honest serv- 
ice returned to the tax payer.” 

The plan goes into effect in Indianapolis in 
1929. 


Berkeley, California 

At the recent councilmanic election the old 
line politicians who went out of office and out 
of control when the city manager government 
became effective four years ago were decisively 
defeated. The Berkeley Daily Gazette com- 
ments as follows: 

“There was a vital issue at stake in yester- 
day’s election. It was the city manager form 
of government. The plan has been on trial in 
Berkeley for the past four years, and it has 
succeeded beyond the hopes of its most 
sanguine backers. It has resulted in the estab- 
lishment of business in municipal government 
and the elimination of politics in the worst 
interpretation of the word. But it has not 
suited politicians of the old school. It has 
removed their influence from municipal affairs, 
which is galling to this type of politician, but 
it has made for the introduction of political 
groups that are working, not for the interests 
of the individual, but for the community. It 
is impossible for certain of the old type of 
politician to appreciate the true spirit of pub- 
lic service that actuates the new school of 
politics. 

“Berkeley is fortunate in having so many 
citizens who are sincerely interested in our 
local government. It is to the efforts of this 
group that the city is assured continuation of 
the form of government that has resulted so 
beneficially to the community during the past 
four years.” 


_— = 
- 





The Living Age says that in Berlin and 
many other European cities as well, students 
may avail themselves of cut street car fares 
if they can produce proof that they are poor. 
Prince Louis Ferdinand, second son of the 
German Crown Prince was low in funds and 
thought it would be a clever idea to apply for 
The street 
car officials, however, were so unkind as to 
remark that since his father had 
donated some handsome prizes for the riders 


a special ticket pleading poverty. 
recently 


in recent six-day bicycle races in Berlin he 
ought to be able to donate funds for his son 
to ride on the street cars. There was wailing 
and gnashing of teeth in certain quarters when 
this incident became known. 


- 


“What’s Willie 





Ist Bug: 
about?” 

2nd Bug: “He can’t turn.” 

Ist Bug: “Why not?” 

2nd Bug: “He’s on a one-way street.”— 
Collier’s. 
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How Oklahoma City Secured the Manager Plan 

Days of waiting, and days of tense activ- 
ity have marked time 1923 when the 
city manager form of government first be- 
gan to be agitated for Oklahoma City. 

Tuesday’s election marked the close of the 
struggle to put the plan into operation. 

The chronological history of the fight is as 
follows: 

Managerial form of government 
by citizens during winter of 1923. 


since 


discussed 


July, 1924—After survey, the form was rec- 
the Real Estate City 
commissioners frowned on the board’s action. 

August, 1924—-Walter Dean named chair- 
man of a committee of the real estate board 
to study specific city manager charters. 

March, 1925—Mass meeting of 
men and at Chamber of Commerce 
called by Campbell Russell to discuss plan. 

April, 1925—Date for general mass meeting 
of all citizens set. 

May, 1925—General mass meeting held at 
First Baptist church tabernacle. One thous- 
and attended through drizzling rain. Author- 
ized selection of a committee of 100 persons 
to study managerial form and draft charter. 
Frank Buttram chosen chairman. 

Buttram selected ten aides, and called on all 
civic clubs and organizations to select a rep- 
resentative from each organization for the 
committee of 100. 


ommended by board. 


business 
women 





Committee of 100 indorsed plan and legal 

subcommittee. Hubert Bolen named chairman 
of charter committee. 
First draft for 
charter amendment submitted to committee of 
100. 

October, 


September, 1925 proposed 


1925—Redraft of certain sections 


ordered by committee vote Amendments 
adopted unanimously, and circulated before 
people. 


December, 1925—City commissioners refused 
to call special election on charter amendments. 
Promised to submit them at the general elec- 
tion in November, 1926. 

September, 1926—-Committee of 100 draft of 
charter amendments filed with commissioners. 
Three other drafts filed by opponents of city 
manager movement in effort to confuse voters. 

October, 1926—City attorney in legal opin- 


ion, advocated submission of each article of 
each charter draft, making twelve question to 
be voted on. Committee of 100 headquarters 
opened to conduct campaign. Warren E. 
Moore, commissioner, delays vote on election 
call. Committee begins circulating petitions 
to force commissioners to keep agreement to 
submit amendments to vote. Bob Parman, 
commissioner, hurries to city to champion the 
people’s cause and vote in favor of submitting 
amendments. 

On vote, all commissioners except 
Warren Moore voted to submit amendments. 

November, 1926—Committee of 100 amend- 
ments to city charter adopted by vote of 3 to 
1 majority. 


second 


December, 





1926—Suit to test legality of 
charter amendments begun by D. S. Levy at- 
torney for Warren E. Moore. 

January, 1927—Oklahoma County District 
Judge Tom Chambers upholds charter in its 
entirety. Appealed to supreme court. 

February 28, 1927—Supreme court upholds 
charter. 

March 3—Committee of 100 executive com- 
mittee, authorized by vote of the committee of 
100, indorsed a ticket of “friends of the man- 
agerial movement.” 

March 15—Committee 
in all wards. 

April 4—Vote steal plot bared. Tom Heiny, 
unofficial registrar, removed by action of Sen- 
ator W. C. Fidler and Ira D. Mitchell, official 
registrar. 

April 5—General election of councilmen fa- 
vorable to the City Manager plan. 

April 14—Appointment of Edmund M., Fry, 
an experienced City Manager. 


indorsees nominated 


New YORK 
AUBURN. City Manager John P. Jaeckel 
presented his budget for 1927-28 recently 
showing a decrease in the amount to be raised 
by taxes of $81,000. With a lower budget and 
the increased property values under the new 
assessment system, Auburn’s tax rate will be 
cut in two and the individual tax bills will be 
lower. 
NEW JERSEY 
KEANSBURG. According to the Keans- 
burg Beacon the police department was or- 
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dered by Borough Manager Clinton B. Lohsen 
to forbid the publication of police news by 
witholding such news from the press, it be- 
ing claimed that the publication of police news 
injured the town. The manager is said to 
have declared he was going to stop the publi- 
cation of such news whether he had a right 
to or not. 
WEST VIRGINIA 

BLUEFIELD. The governor has signed an 
amendment to the Bluefield charter permitting 
the city to purchase its water supply from its 
sister city of Bluefield, Virginia. This is in 
line with similar legislation recently passed 
in Virginia granting the town of Bluefield, 
Virginia the right to sell 
state line. 

Certain persons opposed to the present city 
manager plan in Bluefield had 
charter amendment into the 
title only. No had seen 
proposed bill, however. 


water across the 


introduced a 
legislature by 
the 
The only way to get 
the bill through the legislature to amend the 


one a copy of 


charter permitting the purchase of water 
was to use the amendment which had pre- 
viously been introduced by title only. How- 


ever, city officials prevailed upon these people 
to let the city use their bill and the desired 
result was obtained. 


FLORIDA 

WEST PALM BEACH. A news item in the 
Post states that City Manager A. E. Parker 
finds it impossible to give vacations to any 
city employees this year as this would cost 
$30,000. The manager 
states that large business concerns of the city 
have advised their employees that they could 


approximately city 


not allow vacations on pay this season. 
TEXAS 
AUSTIN. According to the Austin Ameri- 
ean, the city sanitary department is now re- 


breeding places 
for mosquitoes. In order that creeks 
all filled with 
which have been thoroughly immersed in 
are placed in the beds 


moving rubbish to eliminate 
may be 
oiled at times, sacks sawdust 
oil 
This will keep freshets 
and rises in the creeks from making breeding 
for 


places mosquitoes. 


SAN ANGELO. The San Angelo Standard 
says that the voters have approved the issuing 
of bonds amounting to $8,000,000 by a three 
to one majority. These bonds will make pos- 
sible a five-year development program includ- 
ing a city hall and auditorium, four fire sub- 
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stations, an incinerator, a fire alarm system, 
new paving, sewers and refunding of six per 
cent sewer extension warrants 


into five per 

cent bonds. All bonds will be five per cent 
serial forty-year issues. 

FORT WORTH. All the police officers 


have been required to submit to the taking 
of finger print identifications and Bertillon 
measurements. The city manager, O. E. Carr, 
and the chief of police, Henry Lee, had their 
prints and measurements taken and filed 
away in the police department records. This 
ruling of the manager followed the 
charge of assault with intent to murder 
against a patrolmon after a recent affray. 


city 


Collections of delinquent taxes since the in- 
auguration of the city manager plan now to- 
tal $1,001,494.22. Taxes which had evidenily 
been completely forgotten have been accounted 
for and collected. 

City Detective Harry Conner has been in- 
definitely suspended by City Manager Carr on 
a charge of cruelty to a prisoner. According 


to the Fort Wort Press, attorney Marvin 
Simpson representing Conner charges that 
“this is a deliberate attempt to get Conner 


for his testimony favorable to Rev. J. Frank 
Norris at his trial in Austin.” City Manager 
Carr in his specifications charges that Conner 
admitted on the witness stand in the trial of 
Dr. Norris that he had heard threats 
by Chipps for whose killing Norris was tried, 
that Conner testified Chipps was imtoxicated 
and that he permitted Chipps to proceed with 


made 


a concealed weapon and did not disarm or 
arrest him. The civil service board will take 
no action until a written enswer to the city 


manager’s charges is filed. 

At a recent banquet given by the 
Club to all 
the city manager, speakers lauded 
these officials. <A 


Exchange 
members of the city council and 
the . rk ot 


telegram from a Houston 


capitalist said that one of his reasons for in- 
vestigating Fort Worth was because the city 
government is the most efficient in the state. 
City Manager Carr has ordered th2 boule- 
vard stop buttons uprooted from al! unpaved 
streets. A number of damaye claims have 
been filed by autoists on account thes 


VIRGINIA 
ALEXANDRIA. The state court of 
has upheld the license tax of $25.50 
by the city on gasoline filling stations 
LYNCHBURG. The Lynchburg News re- 
ports that the city has adopted an ordinance 
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requiring gasoline dealers of the city to secure 
a permit from the bureau of weifare. City 
Manager R. B. Hart said that many of the 
larger companies operating in Lynchburg fa- 
yored this inspection since state inspection is 
a haphazard system which fails to cover the 
field. It was also said that, without inspec- 
tion, cars of gasoline might be shipped to 
Lynchburg for sale after having been rejected 
from other cities where the plan is now in 
use. The ordinance requires the use of the 
testing specifications of the federal specitica- 
tion board. 

NEWPORT NEWS. The Times says that 
the city council is securing detailed informa- 
tion concerning the possible damages from the 
proposed government arsenal at the naval 
mine depot at Yorktown. 


NORFOLK. According to the Pilot, twenty- 
one damage suits have been filed in Norfolk 
courts against policemen in the last two years 
for damages growing out of arrests. Two 
suits are now pending and in ten cases ver- 
dicts were rendered against the defendants. 
The largest verdict in any case was 2500, the 
majority of them being for $100 or less. The 
director of public safety states that the ten- 
dency on the part of the public is to bring 
suits against members of the police force is 
threatening the morale of the department. 


City Manager I. Walke Truxtum reports 
that the 1926 operations resulted in a surplus 
of $183,619. The operating deficit from for- 
mer years which had been reduced to $106,120 
was wiped out by the surplus and $15,000 was 
set aside to cover possible losses from unpaid 
bills and other sources in the 1926 account. In 
addition, $38,000 was shifted to the other 
side of the ledger to cover iiems which had 
been charged to the 1927 account or which 
would have been charged to this year’s op- 
erations. 


PORTSMOUTH. Members of the police 
and fire departments will shortly begin a series 
of special lessons and practice in first aid 
and life saving. The American Red Cross will 
supply the instruction. 

City Manager Hanrahan and other city 
officials recently appeared before the state 
legislative committee on finance in opposition 
to proposed legislation making mandatory the 
consolidation of the offices of city collector and 
city treasurer. The cities of Lynchburg, Pe- 
tersburg and Fredericksburg are all opposing 
the measure. 


TENNESSEE 
KNOXVILLE. The Knoxville tax levy for 
1927 will be $1.97 on each $100. of assessed 
property. A rate of $2.90 was called for last 
fall under the old assessment. The present 
rate is $2.44, the reduction being made possible 
largely by the new assessment system. 


OHIO 

CINCINNATI. Chief of Police William 
Copelan has distributed to all members of the 
police department in the form of a special 
bulletin the following talk given by City Man- 
ager C. O. Sherrill to a class of recently ap- 
pointed substitute patrolmen. 

“You are entering tolay upon your careers as mem- 
bers of the police department of the City of Cincin- 
nati. This is an important moment in your lives and 
I hope you will fully appreciate the opportunity now 
being given you to become permanent members of an 
honorable and worthy body. 

“To be a member of the Cincinnati Police Department 
is a high honor and involves a great responsibility. 
Each member of the force is a guardian of the safety 
of the citizens: he is protector of their homes; he 
guides traffic and sees that both pedestrians and mo- 
torists respect each other's rights. Without an ‘honest 
and efficient police force an ordered society is impos- 
sible: laws are vain and courts become useless, for 
if the crook is not caught the most capable judge can- 
not punish him. Remember, it will be your duty to 
enforce all laws wherever a violation occurs 

“During the first three months you will be on proba- 
tion. This is a period allowed you to prove whether 
you have the making of a police officer. If, during 
this period, you demonstrate that you have the char- 
acteristics, industry and ability necessary for the work, 
your future depends entirely upon yourself. Merit is 
the only basis for promotion in our service. There- 
fore, it is necessary for you to strive constantly to 
excel in your work, rather than to try to secure pref- 
erence by outside political or personal influence. 


“To carry out your duties as members of the police 
force requires diligent and conscientions effort on your 
part, to learn thoroughly the many and exacting du- 
ties of a patrolman in his relations with the pub- 
lic. 

“It is, therefore, of the greatest importance to you 
to do your dead level best in the very beginning. A 
earefully prepared course of instruction will be given 
covering both theory and practice of your profession 
and extending over a period of two months; at the end 
of this course you should have a thorough knowledge 
of the duties of a patrolman and can go to work with 
self-confidence that full knowledge of your obligations 
and rights will give to you whose duty it is to enforce 
the law. 

“There is nothing more important in being a good 
patrolman than the power of accurate observation. You 
should, therefore, see and remember everything that 
takes place on your beat and in doing this you will 
be in a position to prevent crime by noting any- 
thing unusual and investigating at once to see if all 
is well. 

“There is no member of the community, no official 
of the government of greater value to the public than 
you will be as police officers Your authority, within 
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your jurisdiction, will be absolute over every citizen 
and you must be obeyed promptly at all times It is, } 
therefore, of the utmost importance that you use this | 
authority with self-control, courtesy and impartial jus- : 
tice. Treat all alike of high or low degree. Never ' 
‘bawl anyone out’ for a violation of the law or regu- 
lations, but rather courteously caution an unintentional 
first offender with a warning if he has only been 
guilty of breach of a minor rule. If it becomes neces- 
sary to make an arrest, do so fearlessly, using only 
enough force to overcome resistance and no more, but 
never with profanity or brutality. 

“Under no circumstances strike a prisoner except 
to subdue on resisting arrest, and then only as may | 
be absolutely necessary to enforce your authority. Your | 
pistol is provided to protect you against criminal at- 
tack and also to prevent a felony Learn to use it by | 
becoming a crack shot so that you will have confidence 
in yourself in the midst of all dangers In the course | 
of your studies you will be told fully when and under 
what conditions to use pistol or club 

“Learn to defend yourself with your fists Nothing 
gives such a feeling of self-confidence as skill in box- 
ing, so you should devote much time to perfecting your- 
self in this exercise 

“A policeman’s duty requires the highest personal 
courage and unless you are willing to risk your life | 
on the call of duty, the police force is no place for 
you For this reason cowardice is ar inpardonable 
sin and there must not be the slightest hesitation in 
going into danger when your duty requires you to do 
$0 

“Since the police officer is the conservator of the 
peace, he must scrupulously obey the aw himself. You 
must be above suspicion and therefor mus arefully 
refrain from associating with criminals those of 
doubtful character Ye must never . police 
badge to prot | 4 sies with 
citizens 
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ANY cities are about as 
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of their wastes as the 
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above. 

The most sanitary and effic- 
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the disposal of water, sewage 
and trade wastes. Also for garb- 
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port and backing of those in authority over you. It 
is only when you fail in your duty, or when you treat 
the public with discourtesy or brutality, that you will 
lose their support. 

“I wish for each of you a successful career in the 
Police Department.” 











Cities Studying the Plan 























NEW JERSEY 

BURLINGTON. Louis Brownlow, former 
city manager of Knoxville, Tennessee, recently 
spoke on the city manager plan at the cham- 
ber of commerce dinner. 

ENGLEWOOD. Mayor Douglas Thomson 
strongly recommended the appointment of a 
city manager at the organization meeting of 
the common council. 


WISCONSIN 

MADISON. Professor J. B. Harris of the 
department of Political Science of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin recently told the Lions Club 
that the launching of a campaign for the es- 
tablishment of the city manager plan shoul 
be preceded by a carefully planned and car 
fully conducted campaign of education. 


CALIFORNIA 

OAKLAND. Professor Samuel C. May of 
the Department of Political Science of the Uni- 
versity of California recently addressed the 
Oakland Forum on the city manager plan. 
Miss Annie Florence Brown is president of the 
Forum. 

MONTERY COUNTY. The Salinas Jour- 
nal says that a representative group of county 
citizens are considering the establishment of 
a new county charter for Monterey County. 
There has been some talk of a county mana- 
ger. 

CONNECTICUT 

The Connecticut Civic Association is spon- 
soring a bill in the state senate to give power 
to any city, town or borough to adopt the 
council-manager plan without specific permis- 
sion from the state legislature. 


MISSOURI 

ST. JOSEPH. C. E. Betts, 314 American 
National Bank Building, St. Joseph, who is 
one of the leaders in the movement to secure 
the city manager plan for this city, reports 
that the time is not ripe to submit the bill 
to the legislature and the matter will be de- 
ferred, according to the St. Joseph News. 
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Scott's 
Mechanical Budgetary Control 
System of Accounts 


T HE system is a co-ordinated systemization of account keeping, main- 
tained upon a closed basis (books always closed), especially devised for 
Cities, Towns, Counties, Schools and other divisions of government, as well 
as for commercial and manufacturing activities; representing a complete 
machinization of the entire bookkeeping work; eliminating the necessity 
of the use of handwriting, except for signatures, which, for rapidity, clar- 
ity and completeness of information, makes it the most interesting advance 
in accounting since the discovery of the principle of double entry. 


The various Cities, Towns, Counties, Schools, Manufacturers and com- 
mercial organizations that have adopted the system, and the accountants 
and executives who have investigated it, endorse it without qualifications, 
as being an outstanding achievement in the modern development of account 
keeping, covering budgetary and cost accounting procedures, heretofore 
unapproached, in the completeness and promptness of information pro- 
duced, and the economy of the clerical work involved. 


It translates the operating cost and budget accounts into an understood 
language, showing at the close of each day, not only the detail operating 
costs of every department, construction job and activity, but shows the 
detail cost of operating each vehicle, motor car, motorcycle and truck of 
each of the departments. that involves about 50 per cent of the clerical 
work required in maintaining the old pen-kept systems. 


The system includes both “Scott’s Code” for classifying transactions 
and “Scott’s Block Voucher,” which covers a scientific systemization of 
the clerical work necessary for machine performance, completely revolu- 
tionizing the old way of cost account keeping, in the accuracy, rapidity 
and completeness of information produced, covering every division and 
unit of operations. 


Questions answered and information given by addressing, 


George G. Scott & Company 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
HOME OFFICE 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
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One of the reasons why the bill was not 
pushed was the experience of Kansas City. 


UTAH 

The city manager enabling act passed the 
senate but was held by the house sifting com- 
mittee and did not reach the floor. It had been 
amended to require the manager to be from 
Utah and the terms of the amendment had 
been extended to apply not only to Salt Lake 
City and Ogden but also to other cities of 
the second class. 


INDIANA 
VALPARAISO. Dr. Leonard D. White of 
the Department of Political Science at the 
University of Chicago recently spoke on the 
city manager plan to the members of the 
chamber of commerce, Rotary and Kiwanis 
clubs, and the League of Women Voters. Mrs. 
C. W. Boucher presided. 
CALIFORNIA 
PALO ALTO, CALIF. At a recent election 
for freeholders to prepare a new charter, the 
group in favor of the present form of govern- 
ment defeated the group favoring the city 
manager plan. 
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ATLANTA, GA. A new city charter estab- 
lishing the city manager plan for Atlanta was 
defeated by a vote of 8,000 to 3,901. The char- 
ter carried in only four of the twelve wards 
of the city. In 1922 a city manager charter 
was defeated by a vote of 7,040 to 6,010. 

BURBANK, CALIF. This city has adopted 
a manager charter which is now in effect. 

MARSHALL, TEXAS. The amendments to 
the city charter providing for the city manager | 
plan were adopted by a vote of 980 to 767 on 
May 17. ' 

ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. The proposed 
city manager charter was defeated recently. 
One of the factors in the defeat was the pub- 
lication of a telegram sent to a former mayor 
of St. Petersburg by his brother, an opposi- 
tion councilman at Knoxville, Tennessee. 
other anti-manager councilmen signed the tele- 
gram which scored the operation of the plan 
in Knoxville. 
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— The scope of the Stewart line meets every munici- b gte 
ee pal fencing need. Forty years of honest fence >. 
E§ building give Stewart Fences the quality which Baggy <7e 
makes them substantial, lasting and economical. Eda 
For permanence and sound value, Stewart Fence A 
is a standard. wo 
SY LAS Let us send the Catalog. 5 
warmed THE STEWART IRON WorKS Co., INC. 
FOR ALL 250 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, Ohio PURPOSES 
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4 | ij BUFFALO-SPRINGFIELD 
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STEAM and MOTOR 
lopted 
i TANDEM and THREE WHEEL 
nts to 7 Sizes 24% to 18 Tons 
Nager ; 
oT ol A Pressure Scarifier Should be Attached to Every 
Three-Wheel Roller 
posed es 
ently, INQUIRIES INVITED 
» pub- 
nayor 
pposi- . oes 
Two The Buffalo Springfield Roller Co. 1 a’ 
» tele- af . ’ _- 
aad Sprinégfield.Ohio. ens 
. i OT ROM Be 8 
KEYSTONE COMPOUND 
An Industrial Meter for Hotels, 
Theatres, Clubs, Railroads, and Of- 
fice Buildings, and all other commer- 
cial and industrial services. 
The Keystone is a compound meter that 
consists of a combination of two units 
automatically controlled for measuring ac- 
curately large and small flows of water 
without decreasing the pressure to any ex- 
tent. 
BRANCH OFFICES 
Mag" PITTSBURGH EQUITABLE 
ee ee METER CO. 
S SALT LAKE CITY PITTSBURGH, PA. 
KANSAS CITY 
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Elevated Tanks 
Standpipes 
Boilers 


There is a COLE Tank 
for every purpose 


R. D. COLE MFG. CO 
Est. 1854 


NEWNAN, GA. 

















MS WANE CASTIRON PIPE 
BIRMINGHAM 
PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 
DALLAS 





McWane 
Pre-Calked Joint 
be laid 3 times as 


Cast Iron Pipe can|} 
fast for % the labor. 








Sizes 1% thru 
8 inches. 























Lynchburg Foundry Company 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Manufacturers of 


Cast Iron Bell and Spigot Water and 
Gas Pipe and Fittings 


Flanged Pipe — Flanged Fittings 








HANLINE BROS. 














DRIES IN SIX MINUTES 
to a hard, pure white, semi-gloss finish that is 
vil and waterproof 


Write for descriptive circular 


HANLINE BROS. 
Baltimore, Md. Established 1848 
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LONG BEACH, LONG ISLAND. At an 
election on June 10, Long Beach defeated the 
city manager plan by a vote of 1063 to 133, 
An unsalaried mayor and city council will con- 
led the opposition to the city manager plan 
led the opposition to the city manager plan, 
sent a telegram to Governor Al Smith telling 
him of the “whacking victory” of the regular 
Democratic organization against the “interests” 
which had tried to “foist” a new for mof gov- 
ernment on the city. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. The city manager 
plan was adopted by a vote of 53,936 to 9,862 
on June 2list. The new form of government 
goes into effect in 1929 


























New Appointments | 





ROCKY MOUNT, N. C. Harrison G. Otis, 
former city manager of Clarksburg, West Vir- 
ginia and a past president of the International 
City Managers’ Association, was appointed the 
first city manager of Rocky Mount, North 
Carolina at a salary of $7500 on May 27 and 
took office July Ist. 

HICKORY, N.C. H. L. Yoder was appointed 
city manager of Hickory on May 3. 

ALMA, MICH. Frederick W. Hartman was 
appointed city manager of Alma on May 11. 
Mr. Hartman has had considerable engineering 
experience. He was formerly employed in the 
city engineer’s office in Grand Rapids and since 
January, 1925, he has been city engineer of 
Iron Mountain ,Mich. 

HINTON, W. VA. E. C. Westerman has 
been appointed city manager of Hinton. No 
copy of the charter has been received but it 
is reported that it is of the standard type. 

STURGIS, MICH. Lloyd C. Waterstraut 
has been appointed city manager of Sturgis. 
He has had experience as an electrical engineer 
and a radio operator. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. Edmund M. 
Fry, former city manager of McAlester has 
been appointed city manager of Oklahoma City 
at a salary of $12,000. 

BURBANK, CALIF. The city council has 
appointed Albert E. Gidley as city manager. 
Mr. Gidley has been keeping in touch with this 
field through the Association. 

NORMAN, OKLA. John F. Hamill has re- 
cently been appointed as city manager. 


WINTER HAVEN, FLA. Word has just 
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Future Planning 


“ra | Consulting Engineers |W iccinn 





CONSULTING ENGINEERS AND CITY PLANNERS 


This directory is referred to all city officials desiring engineering service. 





W. R. CONARD J. S. BuzBy 


Burlington, N. J. 
INSPECTION ENGINEERSR 
Specialists on Water, Sewerage & Gas Works Materials 
Pipe, Valves, Hydrants, Sluice Gates, Castings, Pumping Machinery, Structural Steel, Cement 





GILBERT C. WHITE CO. ARTHUR L. MULLERGREN 











Consulting Engineers Consulting Engineer 
DURHAM, N. C. Specialist in 
. Electric Light, Power and Water Pumping 
Waterworks 770 Board of Trade Building 
Paving - - Power Plants KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 
. . ae eee a ad ~~ 
BLACK & y EATCH HENNINGSON ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Consulting Engineers Engineers, Consulting — 
: : . _ 4 Waterworks and Water Purifications, Electric 
Sewerage, Sewage Disposal, Water Supply, Water Plants and Transmission Lines, Paving, Sewerage, 
Purification, Electric Lighting, Power Plants, Sewage Disposal Reports. 
Valuations, Special Investigations and Reports. 


— Engineers, Operating — 
Thoroughly conversant with efficient operation of 
Municipal Utilities. 


E. B. Black, N. T. Veatch, Jr., A. P. Learned 

J. F. Brown, E. F. Dunmire, C. 1. Dodd 
Mutual Bidg., Kansas City, Mo.; 307 S. Hill Les 
Angeles, Calif.; 36 W. 44th St., New York City 12th & Harney St. OMAHA, NEB. 











E. T. ARCHER & COMPANY THE J. N. CHESTER ENGINEERS 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS J. N. Chester, D. E. Davis, J. T. Campbell 
J. F. Laboon, E. E. Bankson 


‘ower Plants, Sewage Systems, Wate ‘ ger ; 
Po Plan oo es aver Hydraulic and Sanitary Engineers 


. , ee eas 
bo a Br ng ik ee ay Water Works, Water Filtration, Appraisements 
Municipal _ ave and Reports, Sewerage, Sewage Disposal, Opera- 

New England Blidg., Merchants Bidz... tion of Properties. Expert Testimony. 

Kansas City, Mo. Shreveport, La. Union Bank RB'de.. PITTSBURGH, PA 








BURNS & McDONNELL 
McDonnell-Smith-Baldwin-Lambert 


WaTERWORKS, SEWERAGE, LIGHTING, APPRAISALS 


Alexander Potter, C. E. 
Hydraulic Engineer and Sanitary Expert 
Water Supply and Purification 


Plans and Reports RATE INVESTIGATIONS 
Sewerage and Sewage Disposal 














Oe Interstate Bidg., Western Pacific Bidg., 
50 Church Street NEW YORK Kansas City, Mo. Les Angeles, Calif. 
R. H. RANDALL C. S. ELICKER 


R. H. RANDALL & COMPANY 


Topographic and Geodetic Engineers 


1607 Canton St. Toledo, Ohio 
TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS for city planning, sewer and water studies, drainage, irrigation, exploration 
and timber operations GEODETIC SURVEYS including triangulation and precise leveling for cities 
and counties, river and harbor surveys, civil and private boundary lines. 
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We = help 
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Cities of 29 states are now using 
our cleaner with satisfaction. It is 
dependable, economical, and easy to 
operate. It will at times save its cost 
on one job. Send for book describing 
our Cleaner; also free samples of 
sewer rods. 
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been received of the recent appointment of 
A. C. Newman as city manager of Winter 
Haven. 

ST. LAMBERT, QUEBEC. M. J. Rutledge, 
former city manager of Woodstock recently 
received the appointment of city manager of? 
St. Lambert. 

WICHITA, KAN. Bert C. 
ager of Atchison, Kansas, has been appointed — 
city manager of Wichita at a salary of $8000, 


> 





(Continued from page 572) 

First Year in Cincinnati 
$351,130. In 1926 this item was only $340,163 
or $10,967 less than for 1925. 

Entire Wage Scale Raised 

This is by no means the whole story, for on 
October 1, 1925, the entire wage scale was 
materially and very properly increased, so that 
in that year, nine months’ operation was on 
the lower scale. In 1926 the entire year was 
on the higher scale, and during 1926, also, 
considerable further additions of wages and 
salaries have been justly given by the council. 

In 1926, in the Division of Street Repairs, 
there was a total of $36,000 less spent for all 
purpeses than in 1925, with a vastly greater 
volume of effective work, as can be attested 
by every user of highways in Cincinnati. 

A new method of handling pavement cuts 
has been worked out by which responsibility 
is fixed and which will prevent, in the future 
the prevalence of the deep unfilled cuts which 
have been the cause of breaking of springs by 
motorists in the past. 

Special attention during the year has been 
given to the prompt caring for complaints. 
Where these are reasonable, every effort is 
made to apply suitable remedies, and where 
relief cannot be given, a courteous explanatien 
is made showing why relief cannot be afforded. 

The Highway Department’s current funds 
have not only financed the large program of 
repairs and maintenance briefly summarized 
above, but have allowed the purchase of $83,- 
000 worth of essential equipment, through the 
intelligent use of which the splendid results 
outlined have been secured. 

In conclusion I wish to pay a sincere tribute 
to the splendid support given me during the 
year by each member of the city council, by 
the personnel of the city departments, by the 
press, and above all by the entire citizenship 
of Cincinnati. It is this united civic spirit 
that will carry Cincinnati to the heights justi- 
fied by her strategic position, her wealth, her 
industries and her devoted citizenship. 


Wells, city man-} 
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